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THE NAVIGATION LAWS NO PROTECTION TO THE 
BRITISH SHIPOWNER. 


In a recent article upon the Navigation Laws, we proposed to 
prove two distinct points, in which, if we succeeded, we should have 
aright to expect that no opposition whatever will be offered to 
the entire removal of all restrictions which still exist with regard 
to our shipping. The first of these propositions was,—* That no 
“interest has already been more benefited by the partial removal of 
“the restrictions immediately affecting it than the shipping trade ;” 
and the second proposition was, “ That the whole of the remaining 
“restrictions may be removed, not only without injury, but with 
“absolute benefit, to the general commercial marine of the coun- 
“try.” 

With the first of these propositions we dealt fully in the article 
referred to. We there showed, from Parliamentary and other offi- 
cial documents, that while, during the seven years prior to the 
passing of the Reciprocity Act in 1823, to which the shipowners of 
this country have so often referred all their misfortunes, the use 
of British shipping increased only five per cent, the in- 
crease was so rapid after that period, and under the full operation 
of the treaties made with numerous foreign states, in pursuance 
of that act, that the use of British shipping between 1823 and 1842 
mcreased upwards of 100 per cent. Moreover, we showed in that 
article, that not only are we indebted to a foreign trade, which we 
—T on in open competition with the whole world, for nearly two- 
third s of the entire employment of our ships, but that, since the 
ae of the Reciprocity Act, while the fesies used in our co- 
onial trade has increased only at the rate 67 per cent, that em- 
ployed in a foreign trade, without any protection whatever, has 
increased no less than 164 per cent. ese facts should be consi- 
dered as proving, beyond any doubt, that the relaxation of re- 
strictions which have already taken place in the Navigation 
Laws have been highly beneficial to the shipping interest. 

It may, however, be objected to this coal that the facts upon 
which we rely, include the shipping to the whole world—to those 
countries with which we have entered into treaties of reciprocity, as 
well as to those with which we have made nosuch treaties; and, there- 
fore, in order strictly to test the result of the policy of 1823, we ought 
to institute a comparison of the relative increase of our trade to those 
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countries in particular which have the benefit of those treaties, in 
order to show what proportion of it was carried on by British 
ships, prior to 1823, and what proportion of it has been so carried 
on under the full effect of those treaties, in order to see whether | 
we have gained or lost, as far as the employment of our own ship- 
ping is concerned, by this mutual exchange of privileges. But, 
while we propose to try the policy of Mr Huskisson, by this strin- 
gent test, we do not fora moment admit that its wisdom rested | 
upon the result of any such comparison. At the time when the | 
Reciprocity Act was passed, Prussia had actually followed the ex- 
ample which the United States had set some years before, by reta- 
liating upon us, and by enacting similar restrictions on our shipping, 
that we had imposed upon theirs; and it was then evident that all 
the governments having a commercial marine to support, would 
rapidly have followed the same example. So that, in fact, had the 
Reciprocity Act of 1823 not been passed, and the treaties conse- 
quent thereon been entered into, our shipping would have been ex- 
posed to a total exclusion from the trade of these various countries, 
and, as had been the case in the American trade, our ships must 
have sailed to every port in ballast, in order to return with a cargo : 
so that the real consideration with Mr Huskisson, in passing the 
act against which so much clamour was raised, was to avert the 
annihilation of our shipping to those countries. 





We have one example, familiar to every one, which will exhibit 
the folly to which the opponents of the ae Act of 1823 
would have committed the country in its foreign shipping, under 
the retaliatory system which must have resulted from their prin- 
ciples. With Belgium, to this day, we have not entered into a 
treaty of reciprocity. The consequence is, that goods coming to 
this country in Belgian ships are subject to such duties and restric- 
tions that, in ordinary times, they act as a prohibition ; while goods 
going from this to Belgiu-nin English ships are subject to such higher 
duties as to have the same effect. Practically, therefore, the effect 
is, that goods are carried one way by English ships, and the other 
way by Belgian ships. Between London and Antwerp, both Eng- 
lish and Belgian steamboats run. A few years ago they did so in 
opposition, starting at the same time from each side. ‘The atten- 
tion of the passengers was frequently attracted to the fact, that in 
going from London to Antwerp, the English boat was light, and 
“high out of the water ;” while the Belgian boat was heavy, and 
“ deep in the water ;” and vice versa, in returning from Antwerp to 
London: the fact being that the Belgian boat always varried a full 
cargo of goods to Antwerp, while the English boat carried few or 
none; and that the English boat carried a full cargo of goods to 
London while the Belgian boat carried few or none—owing to the 
different rates of duty charged in the respective ports on the goods 
imported in national ships. What took place with regard to these 
steamers takes place also with respect to the sailing vessels. To 
carry on the present amount of trade between this and other coun- 
tries on this principle would be impossible ; the expense of freight, 
which would in that case require to be so much higher as to pa 
for one way of the voyage the cost and profit which should attach 
to both, would be soeliiilvers to a large portion of our trade, and 
the capital of this country, as well as that of others, would be 
wastefully expended, in building more ships than are necessar 
for the trade of all——and which capital might be profitably and ad- 
vantageously employed in other internal improvements. 


The countries with which we have entered into these treaties of 
reciprocity are generally, however, those which, from a variety of 
circumstances, have the greatest capacity to compete with the Bri- 
tish shipowner ; and, therefore, if we find that the latter has been 
able to sustain this competition advantageously, it is conclusive 
that he will be able to do so with all other countries. Let us now see 
the result of Mr Huskisson’s policy, tried by this most severe test. 
Let us examine whether we have gained most by these treaties of 
reciprocity, or the countries with which they have been made. 
This will be easily ascertained by examining whether their shipping 
has increased more, coming to our ports, or our shipping, gozg to 
their ports. In making this comparison we will not avail ourselves 
of the extraordinary demand for shipping during the last two years, 
but we will adhere to the years 1822, the last before the Reciprocity 
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Act was passed, and 1842 
British shipping. 
The following is the comparison :— 





the most depressed year of late for 

























1822 1842 

—-- A. — o-oo ee NE 

Britis h ships Foreign ships British ships Foreign ships 
outwards. inwards. outwards, inwards, 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Rantala ccmitscosupscmnesessmen 8IEDOS 3,36 181,737 57,431 
Sweden 9,575 scone 13.692 .. 21,335 37,218 
Norway ... 10,245.00... 87,974 2,925 . 98,979 
Denmark 65,737 ...... 3910 79,729 59,837 
Prussia ecvese 41,247 58,270 65,643 . 145,499 
German Ports” 85,543 9,800 .. 262,442 . 101,562 
Holland ...... $2,741 scocre 62,648 228,329 72.803 
pt BB concen 84,936 000. 49,727 506,533 159,589 
Portugal . 50,113 ccc. 6,497 44,258 3,957 
Brazil .... 33,848 seven 53,128 3,467 
Columbia.......... $85 nner BORE cies 300 
States of La Plata 10,058 ...... 0 — . 17,940 .e.0- ‘ 1,112 
United Stutes ...cceeeeee asocce TOOEE ciencclSE OBE cocccecevccecee 852,838 .20000 319,524 
626,778 464,935 1,560,826 1,060,378 


) 


(Extracted from Porter's Tables, Part iii, page 74—Part xii, page 46. 

From this table it appears, then, that the relative increase of 
British shipping carrying cargoes to foreign ports, and of foreign 
shipping bringing cargoes to our ports, co onfining our view to those 
countries with which we have entered into treaties of reciprocity, 


is as follows :— 
tons. 
626,778 


British shipping going to foreign countries ae coo = 1BBZ  ccceee 


which we have treaties of reciprocity...eccssess+e0s eee 1842 sees. 1,560,826 
IACTEASC oocerceesseeesees ervecccccccccosccescsesosesoss 934,048 
Or one hundred and forty- nine ‘per cent. 
tons. 
Foreign shipping trading to this country from) ... 1822 s+... 464,935 
those with which we have treatiesof reciprocity... 1842  ...... 1,060,378 
PRUNE | Secencenccctsectennisasasts cevccccececoceocccessccecscess 995,443 


Or one hundred and twenty-eight per cent. 

So triumphant a result as is thus afforded to the policy of Mr 
Huskisson, and, we may add, so triumphant an evidence of the 
power of British enterprise to compete with the whole world, could 
not have been anticipated even by Mr Huskisson himself. It re- 
mains now for those who still complain of the effect of free trade 
in shipping, so far as it has been applied, to say, that they do not 
recognise the benefit of an increase of British tonnage to foreign 
ports to anextent of 934,048 tons, or 149 per cent, because it is 
accompanied by an increase of foreign shipping to our ports to 
an extent of 595,443 tons, or 128 per cent. Either must such take 
this false and unreasonable position, or must they for ever cease to 
complain of the Reciprocity Act of 1823, and admit that, so fur, 
free trade has proved a distinct benefit to the British shipowner. 

Having thus far disposed of the alleged mischiefs which have 
hitherto accrued to British shipping by the partial removai of re- 
strictions, we will now proceed to show “that the whole of the 
“remaining restrictions may be removed not only without injury, 
“ but with “absolute benefit to the commercial marine of the coun- 
“try.” Asa principle in fiscal law, it is now universally recog- 
nised that a protective duty in favour of any commodity whic ‘h is 
produced g greatly in excess of a country’s wants—and of which, 
therefore, it alw: ays exports a considerable portion—is wholly in- 

operative for the purpose of raising the price of such a c ommodity. 

A protective duty against the importation of calicoes into this 
country, which we already export in large quantities to every 
country in the world, could not have the effect of raising the price 
in Manchester. <A protective duty upon the importation of foreign 
iron could not have the effect of raising the price of British iron, 
so long as we export it to all the markets of the world in open com- 
petition with all other countries. A protective duty on foreign 
wines in France could not have the effect of raising the price ‘of 
French wines in Bordeaux. <A protective duty upon flour in the 
United States could not raise its price in that country, so long as 
they supply foreign countries without any privilege. ‘The price of 
calico in Manchester is the same, whether bought for Yorkshire, 
or for Germany, or Brazil; and if, therefore, the Manchester 
manufacturers can send their goods to Germany and Brazil, 
and compete with al! other countries, they are certainly 
|more able to do so at home, where they are relieved of 
the cost and expenses of seeking a foreign market. ‘The 
price of iron is the same in London, whether bought for an 
English railway or a German railway: and if we find that all 
| foreign countries come to purchase our iron, it is conclusive 
that no similar foreign iron would come to this country ; and as a 
| protective duty could exclude nothing, it would be inoperative on 
price. ~ The same reasoning applies to French wines, to American 
flour, and to every commodity which a country produces in excess 
of its own wants, and of which, there fore, it is aregular exporter 
| to open neutral markets. Protection is only operative in raising 
price, when a country produces less of any article than it con- 
sumes, and then, having a portion of such commodity to import, 

in order to make up its entire consumption, any duty laid upon 
such article, increases the price of the foreign product, and enables 
the home producer to ob'ain the same. 

Now, with regard to shipping, the same principle holds good. 
A large portion ‘of British ships are built practically for exporta- 
tion. It istrue they remain in British ownership, but they are 
| used i in a foreign trade, in open competition with ships be ‘longing to 
| every nation in the world, and the rates of freight are deter- 
mined by those which foreign ships will accept. In our article on 
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the 3rd of this month we showed that the whole tonnage of Bri- 
tish shipping employed in the foreign and colonial trades is thus 


divided :— 





SHIPPING ENTERED OUTWARDS. 





Tons. 
To British possessions . 1,250,937 
To foreign COUNLTIES ..ccccrssscrcecccsecscrseccvecccesoeces 2,124,333 


Being nearly in the proportion of two to one. Now, it must be 
quite plain, that the shipowners undertaking foreign voyages will 
not accept lower freights, all things considered, than the ‘y could | 
obtain in undertaking a colonial voyage; it is quite plain that 
competition among shipowners, for the colonial trade, if it offered | 
any advantage, would press fre sights down to the same level as two- 
thirds of our whole shipping are obliged to accept for foreign | 
freights. But in all foreign freights for British ships, the rates 
must be regulated by those which foreign ships are willing to ac- 
cept; so th: at, in fact, the freights received by two- thirds of our 
shipping are determined by the c ompetition of foreign ships, and 
the freights obtained by the remaining one-third of our shipping, 
employed i in our protected colonial tri ade, are determined by those 
obtained by the two-thirds employed in our foreign trade. The 
result, therefore, is, that at the present moment, the restrictions 
which are placed on foreign ships by our Navigation Laws, are en- 
tirely inoperative for the purpose of giving any advantage to the 
British shipowne r, while they throw obstacles in the w ay of the 
merchant, often extremely harassing, and prejudicial to ‘the best 
interests of commerce. 

It is no doubt a matter of fact, that the homeward freights 
from our own colonies, and from India, are generally much 
higher than they are for similar voyages from forei: yn countries 
in which English ships have no protection, and this affords to 
some an appearance of advantage resulting from the protection 
given to our own shipping in the colonial trade. But to all who 
are practically acquainted with those trades, it is well known 
that such advantage is only apparent, and ‘not re al; that the 
additional freight obtained in coming home, barely compensates 
for the smaller “freight, or for the absence of freights altogether 
in going out; for the ships engaged in bringing home the produce 
of our West India islands, and some of those engaged in the 
India trade, go out in ballast. The outward freights to our 
colonies, even some of the most distait ones, scarcely exceed 
those paid to our coasting vessels, for carrying goods from Lon- 
don to some other ports of the United Kingdoin; so that, in fact, 
the high freights received for the homeward voyages from these 
colonies, must be taken in connexion with the low freights paid 
outwards, in order to determine what advantage the British 
shipowner obtains by his apparent protection, The reason of 
his obtaining a higher freight in such cases homeward, is inci- 
dental to the fact, that the produce to be returned is much more 
bulky, and requires a much larger quantity of tonnage, than the 
goods which are carricd outward; and the same relation of 
freights in those cases would subsist under any state of the law 
as at present. 

The truth, therefore, is, that it is a mere delusion for the 
British shipowner to fancy that the Navigation Laws afford him 
any protection whatever, while, however, they inconvenience the 
merchant, and often limit the whole amount of the carrying trade 
of the world, by intercepting exchanges which would otherwise 
take place, and thus lessen the entire demand for ships, in which 
he would invariably share in the full propo.tion which British 
ships bear to those of foreign countries. The Navigation Laws 
are an unmixed evil to the merchant, without even the redeeming 
quality of being of any practical advantage to the shipowner. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION.—MR MACAULAY. 
We deeply regret that the subject of education—the largest, un- 
doubtedly, t: aken in all its be sarings, that has been discussed in 
our time—should be argued as one of sectarian ascendancy, and 
have begotten a fierce controversy, in which the welfare of the peo- 
ple to be educated, considered as inde »~pendent men, bound to provide 
for themselves, not paupers, seems quite a secondary consideration. 
The subject has thus been brought entirely awry before the public ; 
and the liberal politicians who oppose the Minutes in Council are 
accused of joining with fanatics, as the Nonconformists are de- 
signated, to arrest the progress of knowledge, while those who 
support it suddenly find themselves, after a life of hostility to the 
Church, engaged in increasing its wealth and power. The editor 
of Punch makes common cause with the Bishop of London. The 
editor of the Economist finds himself compelled to enter the lists 
with Mr Macaulay. The Chronicle attacks the Whigs, and the Times 
is their defender. The author of the Test Act repeal i is at issue 
with the bulk of the Nonconformists. He has roused against his 
measure the best friends of education, and has proved its imprac- 
ticability, and his own want of skill, by making opponents of those 
by whose instrument: ility alone he can hope that it might be suc- 
cessful. The opposition of religious parties has hitherto been the 
plea for statesmen not attempting a national and secular plan of 
education, but the present scheme, limited to the encouragement ef 
sects, kindles against it a greater opposition than such a plan 
would encounter. 

Such a strange disruption of all usual party ties bespeaks much 
mutual forbearance. At least, we shall not accuse those liberals 
who, for the first time in their lives, side with the Church, of aim- 
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ing at increasing the influence of the priesthood; and, for our- | those passages Mr Macaulay referred to, unjustly mistrusted the 
selves, we beg it may be believed that, in opposing the Minute of | moral effects of division of labour, which longer experience 
Council and State interference with education, we are not the | would have taught him were ennobling, not deteriorating ; 





enemies of popular improvement. Our weekly articles are ad- 
dressed entirely to the reason. Our success depends on our finding 
an intelligent, educated, and reflecting public. Since the esta- 
blishment of our journal, we have striven incessantly to promote 
accurate knowledge, and give an impulse to commercial and all 
other freedom. Long experience has convine-d us that security 
must be looked for less from laws than from the diffusion of intelli- 
gence, and that the only guarantee for the future progress of society 
is cultivating the faculties of all. We are, therefore, firm and fast 
friends to spreading information amongst all classes, and we would 
improve education as the means; but the Minutes of Council seem 
to us not calculated to effect that end; and the experience we have 
had of the almost invariable failure of the State to promote the 
welfare of the lower classes, indisposes us to believe that it is likely 
to be more successful when it increases the taxes to extend the 
sphere of its operations from the two-and-two-make-four question of 
supplying the body with food, to the difficult and delicate matter of 
training the national mind in religion and morals. Mr Macaulay, 
on Monday evening, put forth his gigantic power in defence both 
of the general proposition—that it is the right and the duty of the 
State to educate the common people—and of the Minutes of Council, 
and if we can satisfy our readers that he failed in both, we shall go 
far to justify our own adherence to our own convictions. 

We agree with him, that it is the duty of Government to secure 
the persons and property of the community. We further agree 
with him that education, or the diffusion of knowledge, is the most 
effectual means of protecting persons and property. But we can- 
not, therefore, admit that the Government is the proper instrument 
for promoting knowledge, or should undertake the education of 
the common people. It is natural for Mr Macaulay, a gentleman 
of capacious and enlightened mind, to contemplate as the object of 
any government of which he would condescend to be a member, to 
give equal security to the persons and the property of every man 
in the community. But we can conceive a government, totally dis- 
regardless of the property of the great masses, bent on holding 
them in servitude for the benefit of a numerous and rapacious 
bureaucracy, like that of France—intent on securing the opulence 
of a proud nobility and hierarchy —anxious chiefly to extort, by 
direct and indirect taxation, every thing which the people could 
spare, and retain strength and spirit enough to labour for their 
masters. We can conceive a government to be the creature and 
the instrument of some conquering class, having for its sole object 
to retain in the vilest subjection the conquered multitude. Of 
such a government, it may be the duty, as it will have the power, 
to take the children of the common people, as the Emperor Nicholas 
is said to have taken the children of the Poles, and drill them into per- 
fect obedience to its barbarous system. But it is not the duty of such 
a government to give the multitude education, in any honourable 


them their rights and duties as men and citizens, because the 
result must speedily be the destruction, amidst their execrations, 
of the government which taught them how deeply it injured them. 

At present we have Mr Macaulay and the Whigs in office ; but 
the time has not long elapsed since other men were in power, bent 
'on maintaining parliamentary corruption, and on preserving laws 
which impoverished and starved the people. That government Mr 
Macaulay helped us to overthrow ; that law Mr Macaulay, though 
very feebly and inefficiently, helped the people, after years of peace- 


riots—to put down ; that government was only changed by bringing 


to bear against it the popular opinion, which it had been unable to | 


control or to bribe. 
it had held in its hands the power of educating them, parliamentary 
reform and the repeal of the corn laws would have been postponed 
at the pleasure of the borough and landowners. To have the edu- 
cation of the common people in the hands of the Government, may 
be very agreeable to the Government; but as part of the people, 
knowing that Government is not implicitly to be trusted—that it 
is only by occasionally making “the ruling few uneasy,” that wemake 
them just—we are not for placing such a power in their hands. We 
cannot tell how soon Lord John Russell may be superseded by 
Lord George Bentinck, having Lord John Manners at the head of 
the Privy Council board of education; and then the principles of 
the turf and medieval barbarism, jockeyship and Puseyism, may 
be the chief teaching in our schools. We have no confidence in Go- 
vernment, except as it be controlled by public opinion ; and to place 
in ite hands the means of forming the opinions of the common people, 
is to release it from control—to remove from it all check and all 
motives to be just towards them, and is to establish a despotism over 
the mind. It may be pleasant for rulers to aim at such an object ; 
it is the duty of the people to resist them. We do not believe in 
the existence of conflicting duties; and as it is not the duty of the 
common people, any more than the upper classes, to allow the 
Government to educate them, we cannot assent to the doctrine that 
it is the duty of the Government to provide for the education of the 
people. 

Necessarily we are compelled to pass over many points of Mr 
Macaulay's speech, which appear to us erroneous. He has made, 
we think, an unfair use of Adam Smith. If we had space, and our 
readers had patience with us, it might be shown that Smith, in 
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Lt, in addition to its means of awing the people | 





| 





| ledge 
/ J , | largely endowed with wealth and privileges, the Church of Eng- 
ful agitation—which shames all the instances he brought forward of | 
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and that Mr Macaulay has tortured his observations, that 


applied more to the supposed inferiority of labourers in civi- 
lised Europe, as compared to the independent men of antiquity, 
into meaning the want of school education. We regard Mr 
Macaulay's illustration, too, of the riots of 1780, that were the off- 
spring of the teaching of the Church, and were brought about by the 
Protestant Association, as telling against himself. They reflect quite 
as much on the Church, which is to be entrusted with teaching the 
people, as on them. Outrageous acts of violence and cruelty, too, 
were then committed in educated Scotland against the Catholics 
as well as in ignorant England; and the pulling down the Catho- 
lic chapels in Edinburgh and Glasgow might tell as forcibly in the 
hands of an opponent to education against Scotch parish schools, 
and against the religious teaching of Scotland, as the fires of Lon- 
don told in the mouth of Mr Macaulay against the ignorance of 
the people here, and the then fanaticism of their guides. But 
why go bac for such exampes? Mr Macaulay might as well 
have referred to the Crusades, or the cruelties of the Anabaptists. 
In all past times there have been great devastation and great enor- 
mities, much ignorance, and many vices and crimes, amongst all 
classes of men; but we should no more bring them forward as the 
justification of the State taking in hand the education of the pre- 
sent generation, than we should infer the unfitness of our Govern- 
ment to rule over us, from its former statutes against witchcraft or 
the massacre of Glencoe. Without entering, on account of its 
vastness, further into the very important and_philosophi- 
cal question, Whether it be the duty of the State to educate 
the people ? which we regard as no more its duty than it is to feed 
them—it being as unfit to cater for their knowledge as their sub- 
sistence—we must content ourselves with denying Mr Macaulay's 
assertion. We only wish it to be distinctly and always remem- 
bered, that our objection is not to the utility of knowledge, or the 
advantage of education, but to the State undertaking to educate 
the people. We regard it as equally ill-adapted to supply teach- 
ing as to supply food. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that the State 
which is to punish its subjects for not knowing their duty, is bound 
to teach them their duty, let us inquire how it has done that duty 


| in past times, in order that we may have an index to what it is 


likely to do in future. Mr Macaulay and his friends have been in 
otlice before. ‘They were then sensible of the necessity of educa- 
tion—what did they do to promote it? What did their predeces- 
sors do to promote it? Nothing; and Mr Macaulay's principle is 
a severe condemnation of himself, his former colleagues, and all 
previous governments. They have, on his showing, most grossly 
neglected their highest duty, have punished those whom they have 
neglected to teach, and, from their past conduct as to education, we 


| are not justified in placing confidence in their attempts in the 
sense of that term, such as Mr Macaulay would recognise, to teach | 


future. 
When history is examined, it is found that the Government has 


' *.* . 
| not only neglected to educate, but has positively impeded the rea- 
| sonable education of the people. 


Its excise duties on paper, its 
stamp duties on journals and alinanacs, its impediments to free dis- 
cussion in past times, have all tended to this end. Even now it main- 
tains two great universities, where the great object of the teaching 
is to hold back society, and impede the advancement of useful know- 
It has given great encouragement to one sect; it has 


land, and frowned on the exertions of other sects to extend their 
knowledge. Mr Macaulay should not have overlooked the fact, 
that the “statutes of the 13th and 14th, Car. LU, c. 4, and 17th Car. 
II, c. 2,” prohibited, upon pain of fine and imprisonment, all persons 
from teaching school unless they be licensed by the ordinary, and 
subscribe a declaration of conformity to the liturgy of the church, 
and reverent(y frequent service established by the laws of this king- 
dom (Blackstone, book iv, ¢. 4.) No members of the corporate 
government which has impeded the growth of knowledge, and im- 
posed fines and imprisonment on teaching, except according to a 
foregone conclusion, have a right to reproach the people with ig- 
norance, and make that a pretext for increasing taxation, and add- 
ing to their own ill-used power. 

Now that the Government has become so impressed with the 
necessity for performing this duty, how does it set about the 
work? Mr Macaulay justly eulogised the parochial schools of 
Scotland. He drew a most flattering picture of their immense 
advantages. He described them as having raised Scotland from 
the lowest to the very highest moral place among nations. He 
attributed, we think, too much to those schools. He asserted that 
they were the causes of the prodigious start made by Scotland 
from the beginning of the 15th century. 

It is true that an Act passed in the reign of William and Mary, 
or about the time that Fletcher of Saltoun wrote, “ That there 
*“ shall be a school and a schoolmaster in every parish in Scotland ;” 
but that was only a confirmation of a former Act, for “in the reign 
“ of James VI. ; ublic schools were established in every parish in 
“ Scotland, to teach reading in the vulgar tongue, writing and ac- 
“ counting.” * Nor are we at any loss to discover the circumstances 
which made the law ineflicacious between the reign of James V1. 


*® Millar's Historical View, Vol. III., p. 38. 
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In the former period the country was a prey to revolutions. The 
sovereign continually attempted to force Episcopacy on the people, 
which they hated and resisted ; and, including the contests with 
Cromwell, Scotland was exposed till the accession of William III. 
to one incessant convulsion. Soon after the termination of the 
reign of William and Mary, the Union between the ‘wo countries 
took place, all attempts at forcing an Episcopacy on the people 


and Scotland. The greater wealth and greater freedom of the more 


She was gradually and visibly enriched, says Anderson, by a 
participation of commerce with England's foreign plantations. 
She gradually learnt, too, the melioration of her soil. Scotland's 
coarse woollen stuffs and stockings, and her more valuable linen 


kinds, had a prodigious vent, not only in England, but for the 
American plantations. So great, according to him, were the ad- 
vantages of the Union, that he poignantly deplores its havin 

been so long delayed. At the Union the Scots lost their meddling 


session, and their acts of Sed«runt, as legislators. They became 

unwontedly prosperous, from their connection with a more ad- 
vanced country. They had undoubtedly good schools, but they 
had a church united with the people, and of which the ministers 
were not taken from or dependent on the aristocracy. They had 
also universities that were not exclusively devoted to training 
up the priesthood, that were lay bodies, and promoted secular 
knowledge. These circumstances, combined with that great 
event, the Union, all tended, as well as her schools, to favour 
that advancement in the 18th century, which the parliamentary 
rhetorician, for a purpose, ascribed exclusively to her schools. 

We have already noticed the destruction of the Catholic chapels 
in Scotland in 1780, which are a tolerable good evidence that some- 
thing besides schools is required to banish enthusiasm and delusion 
from amongst a people, and teach them toleration. If more proof 
of the satel were required, could we not quote the comparativel 
recent conduct of the cot‘on-spinners in Glasgow, which -seconattes | 
in its diabolical features, every similar out-stand in England. No- 
toriously, mobs in Scotland have been more daring, more out- 
rageous, more destructive, and more cruel than mobs in England. 
We are of opinion, therefore, that Mr Macaulay gav2 an erroneous 
view of the effects of the Scotch schools, though he mainly rested 
his case on them. But the more he praised them, the more effica- 
cious he believed them to be in promoting the virtues—the want of 
which in the English he put forward as pretexts for educating the 
common people—the more incumbent on him is it to promote and 
establish in England a national parochial system simi'ar to that of 
Scotland. 

Does he propose to do that by the Minutes of Council? The 
— obstacle to the Government performing its supposed 
uty 














































of educating the people has long been the claim of 
the Church of England (to which, by the by, Mr Macaulay's prin- 
ciple is opposed) to educate the people. Fora long period, when- 
ever individuals or the State attempted to promote secular educa- 
tion, the clergy thwarted the attempt. Has the Government, ris- 
ing in its strength, resolved to do its duty, and put down the ob- 
stacles raised by the clergy? No. What it has done, according 
to the official pamphlet, was “ to accept the antecedent history of 
elementary instruction, as determining that the constitution of its 
schools should have a religious foundation, in harmony with the 
institutions of the country.” That means, that instead of esta- 
blishing a system of national parochial schools, equal for all, it re- 
solved to give aid to those who insist on doling out a religious and 
sectarian teaching to the people who denied, and who still deny the 
duty and the right of the State to give secular education. What is it 
now doing ? what is Mr Macaulay, a member of that Government, 
doing? They pass a Minute of Privy Council, which confines the as- 
sistance given by the State to schools in conjunction with two reli- 
gious societies, and at once excludes from all the benefit of State help 
to education the Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, and Infidels of the 
empire—classes who are supposed most to need instruction. Ac- 
cording to Mr Macaulay's doctrines, the State is to educate the 
people in order to prevent crime ; and by the scheme he recommends 
all these classes are to be cut off from instruction, are not to be 
taught their duties, and are, nevertheless, to be punished for the 
criminality which the State denies them the means of avoiding. 
There is in the ministerial scheme nothing like the Scotch 
parochial schools, which he quotes as a justification of State inter- 
ference. Let the Ministers propose that schools, in proportion to 
the population, shall be established in each parish; and cause 
those schools, as buildings, to be kept up by rates, like churches, 
let the schoolmasters be partly paid by a rate, but chiefly by the 
scholars ; let the Ministers make the universities lay bodies for the 
educativun of all classes, including schoolmasters, as they are in 
Scotland ; let them remove at the same time all the impediments 
laid in the way of the people advancing in knowledge, and we 
shall find it much more difficult to object to that scheme than 
we find it to oppose the Minutes of Council. Under the mocking 
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and that of William and Mary, and apparently efficacious afterwards. | title of national education, they only give a portion of the public 





were for ever at an end, and free trade ensued between England | 


advanced country was thrown open to the enterprise of Scotland. | 
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money to certain sects, and thus do much to promote sectarian 
objects ; and instead of uniting all the children of the empire in 
common schools, as is done in Germany and Scotland, carefully 
perpetuate and enforce sectarian differences. 

Such a system, too, would leave no openings to intrigue and 
partiality. A Minute of Privy Council is concocted in secret ; no- 
body knows but the Cabinet the motives and the intentions of 
those who frame it. We have, within these few days, been 
startled at learning that, by a Minute of Privy Council, the bear- 
ings of which were before wholly unknown, Catholics are ex- 
cluded from any sbare of the public money. That body has 
denounced this minute, and called on the Catholics to unite in 
one cry of indignant reprobation at this insulting exception. A 
repetition of such minutes, excluding other bodies, would intro- 
duce strife into every parish in the country. And who can in- 


_sure us against them, when they are framed in secret? Who 


ae mg and were content with little more than the Lords of | 


can insure us agai:st a Minute of Council, under the possible 


manufactures, now of many various, beautiful, and ingenious | administration of Lord G. Bentinck, so framed as to give the 
;: | whole sum to the Church or to agricultural schools? There are, 


under the administration of the Privy Council, no guarantees 
against such misappropriations. The Scotch system offers them 


effectually ; and if Mr Macaulay wil! propose to substitute the f 


Scotch system for the Minutes of Council, we shall at least give 
him credit for believing in its efficacy. He boasts of its merits, 
he holds up its beauties to our admiration, but he makes no effort 
to confer its advantages on the people of England. 

He has otherwise done a great injustice to them. He quoted 
the riots of 1789 against them. Why did he not quote the inef- 
fectual efforts made in 1829, and every year since, by well-edu- 
cated Protestant gentlemen, to excite them against the Catholics ? 
He cannot have forgotten the procession and petition to George 
IV ; he cannot be insensible to the almost daily denunciations 
of the Catholics in Parliament and in the Press; he cannot have 
forgotton the perennial calls made by the Exeter hall people— 
the true successors of Lord George Gordon and the Protestant 
Association-—but madein vain, fora populardemonstration against 
the Catholics. The people are deaf to the Lord George Gordons 
of our age. Whether it be owing to the introduction of gas, 
giving us perpetual day, as it were; the improvement of the 
police, which has become watcoful and vigilant ; or whether it be 
owing merely to the increase of the people, which prevents soli- 
tude, and convinces all that crimes cannot be succ.ssfully perpe- 
trated,—certainly the fact is, whatever criminal records may say 
to the contrary, that our town population have every where, 
within memory, improved in quietness, order, and general obe- 
dience. One of the remarkable circumstances of our times was 
the great anti-corn law agitation, which was carried on for seven 
years, the people being a part of the time exposed to great priva- 
tions, without leading to a single outrage. The persons who 
now excite to riot, as in 1780, are to be found amongst the edu- 
cated classes. The leading Luddite in modern times is the anti- 
factory Agitator; and those who now would destroy machinery 
—who set class against class—are to be found preaching in pul- 
pits, or writing in Tory journals. The people are much better in- 
formed than formerly, and are now proof against the machinations 
of well-educated incendiaries. 

Of the present time Mr Macaulay had little to say, He was 
brilliant, by referring to an age of comparative darkness, and had 
he gone still further back, he might have found, in ail classes, 
still more striking evidences of ignorance requiring to be ime 
proved, and brutality requiring to be humanised. At every pe- 
riod he would have found, as is written in the Edinburgh Review, 
and, we believe, by Mr Macaulay, individuals raised above their 
fellows onthe mountain tops of intellect, catching the light of 
coming knowledge, and informing all beneath of their discoveries. 
He would have found, too, as population increases, and as irascie 
ble and arrogant individuality is subdued—as the multitude 
becomes numerous and powerful, and tie individual unimportant— 
and as public opinion, putting an end to all kind of vhysical 
force as a means of improving other men, becomes paramount, — 
that there is a gradual and a perpetual progress in knowledge ; 
and he would have found it very difficult at any period to 
lay his band on any government, except, as it has served, by its 
police, to give security to individuals, which, either by schools, 
by bounties on learning, by pensions to learned men, or any 
other such contrivance, has effectually promoted that increase of 
knowledge which the eloquent writer in the Edinburgh Review has 
justly compared to a gradual revelation. 

To conclude this too long article, we must say that the important 
questions, Shall the State educate the people? and by whom, and 
and what shall the people be taught? are not yet answered. 
We look on these as the most searching questions of the day, 
which demand much philosophic investigation, and cannot be sete 
tled by a flash oration in Parliament. At least to Mr Macaulay's 
shallow plausibilities we cannot surrender our judgment, and 
when we find the great reasoner of our opponents has no better 
arguments than the riots of 1780, the insufficient knowledge of 
Adam Smith, and the wise establishment of schools in Scotland, 
which he declines to imitate, we are only hardened in our con- 
victions that the Government are dealing with a great subject, 
the effect of interfering with which they do not at present fully 
comprehend or foresee. 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND THE FREE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION OF BORDEAUX. 


In publishing the following highly interesting letter, which has 
recently been addressed by the “ Association pour la Liberte des 
“ Echanges” of Bordeaux to Lord John Russell, a copy of which 
has been forwarded to us by that body, we would remark that if 





we have not hitherto devoted much space or time to an exposure 
of the great evils, both financial and commercial, which arise 
from the immoderate duties charged upon wine, it has not been 
because we have been insensible to their existence, but rather be- 
cause we have seen the high improbability, in the present year, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the country, and with an ex- 
piring Parliament, that the Government would attempt any such 
measure of financial reform as would involve large and important 
questions of revenue. It is to us, however, most plain, that the 
time is not far distant when, in the onward progress of that reform 
in our fiscal system, which has been followed out so successfully 
since 1842, the question of the wine duties must form one of the 
first and most prominent. 

It is not now our intention of entering at any length into a con- 
sideration of the numerous and very striking facts which official 
and parliamentary returns disclose, connected with the trade and 
revenue of wine, calculated to show the impolicy of the present 
high rates of duty ; and to prove that a great reduction might be 
made, with benefit both to the revenue and the trade of the 
country. We may, however, remark, that the whole history of our 
wine duties fully bears out the reasoning and remarks contained 
in the interesting letter which we now publish. The consumption 
of wine, instead of increasing with the population, has fallen off, 
not only relatively, but positively. In 1795, although the popula- 
tion of Great Britain was little more than one-half of its present 
number, the consumption of wine was 7,021,770 gallons, while the 
average consumption of the preceding ten years was 5,524,890 
gallons in each year; during which period the duty on French 
wines was 4s 10d per gallon, and on all other kinds 3s J3d. In 
1795, it was raised to 7s 84d per gallon on French, and 5s 03d per 
gallon on other sorts; and in 1796, to 10s 64d on the former, and 
6s 1ld on the latter—and the consumption instantly fell to 
4,180,000 gallons. In 1795, the revenue was 1,430,000/, and in 
1796, at the higher rate, only 1,159,0002. 

But we have even more recent evidences of the truth of the 
reasoning used in favour of a reduction of the wine duties. 
Prior to 1825 the duty on French wine was 13s 9d per gallon; 
and on other sorts 9s 14d. During the last five years of those 
duties the annual consumption averaged 4,900,000 gallons per 
annum. In 1825 the duties were reduced upon the former to 
7s 24d, and on the latter to 4s 93d; and the consumption of that 
year was no less than 8,009,542 gallons, while the average con- 
sumption of the five years after this reduction, was 6,850,000 gal- 
lons per annum. In 1831, there was again an advance on the 
great bulk of wines consumed to 5s 6d, while French wines were 
reduced to that rate; and this operating as an advance on t.e 
wines generally used, the consumption fell in 1832 to 5,600,291 
gallons. The consumption of last year, for the United Kingdom, 
was only 6,973,608 gallons, while, in 1795, in Great Britain only, 
the consumption was, as we have remarked, 7,021,770 gallons. 

On this subject Mr Porter, in his new edition of the “ Progress 
“of the Nation,” remarks, “ In 1700 the average annual consump- 
“tion of each individual in England and Wales amounted to a very 
“small fraction below an imperial gallon, while at present it 
“scarcely exceeds one-fourth of that quantity. There can be but 
“one cause assigned for this change—excessive duties.” When 
the time comes for a full inquiry into this question, we shall be 
prepared to show that the revenue may be improved, the trade of 
the country greatly increased, and our relations of peace mate- 
rially senattitated with some of our nearest and most powerful 
neighbours, by a very large reduction in these duties. Meantime 
we commend the accompanying letter to the careful perusal of our 
statesmen and merchants. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 


H.B.M.’s First Lord of the Treasury. 
Bordeaux. 

My Lornn,—We beg to address this letter to your lordship, in our 
capacity of members of the Free Trade Association of Bordeaux. 

If deep admiration for the great services you have rendered the 
cause of free trade were sufficient to authorise our writing to you, 
any further apology would be needless. In every other point of 
view, we beg most respectfully to be excused for the liberty we take 
in addressing you this letter. 

When, in the beginning of last year, Sir Robert Peel presented 
to the British parliament his great commercial measures, he ex- 
pressed his belief that England’s example, as regards free trade, 
would be followed by other nations, or might, at least, excite them 
to some similar attempt; and, indeed, with respect to several coun- 
tries, particularly France, his expectations have proved correct. 

Sir Robert's speech, pronounced on the 27th of January, 1846, had 
no sooner reached Bordeaux than it produced a deep sensation, and 
a general desire of making further and more vigorous efforts to ob- 
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tain the adoption, in France, of the principles of free trade, for which 
our city has been so long contending. 

There has been consequently organised in Bordeaux a society 
styled “ Association pour la Liberte des Echanges.” It includes most 
of our merchants, with the Mayor at their head, a great many lauded 
proprietors, and numbers of persons of all professions. It has, in 
fact, received the general approbation and support of the inhabit- 
ants, as the numerous and large subscriptions already received suf- 
ficiently attest; and, indeed, changes of the most encouraging na- 
ture have lately taken place in the principal organs of the public 
press. 

The society's object is to obtain, by the use of every possible 
means, the repeal of all protective duties, these being considered 
as a great obstacle to the welfare of our population. 

Paris, Marseilles, and Lyons have formed similar associations, 
which, united in their views and having large sums at their disposal, 
will, sooner or later, exercise, no doubt, a preponderant influence 
over the public opinion of this country, and, thereby, over its com- 
mercial legislation, 

It is, my lord, in the name of the association formed at Bordeaux 
that we take the liberty of writing to your lordship. 

We are perfectly aware that, strictly speaking, our endeavours 
must be chiefly directed to the obtaining from our own Government 
the change which trade and sound policy so evidently require ; and, 
indeed, such is almost the sole object of our efforts. 

However, on considering the narrow limits in which the commer- 
cial intercourse between such important countries as Great Britain 
and France is vow confined, we have taought it incumbent on us, 
for the good of both nations, to bring under your consideration a 
few circumstances with which you are perhaps not thoroughly ac- 
quainted. 

Among other articles which might have been made the object of 
our letter, we have chosen “ wines,’”” because we know more accu- 
rately and fully all that relates to them. 

‘The facts we will mention, applicable to all French wines, but more 
particularly to those of Bordeaux, prove, we conceive, to what extent 
the wine trade between the two countries might be carried on, were 
it not almost entirely prevented, in England, by excessive duties, 
which are, indeed, upwards of four hundred per cent on the lower 
kinds of clarets, such as are now abundantly consumed in Paris, and 
would, we doubt not, be equally so in England, under a more liberal 
system. 

‘The remarks we have to make on that subject are in a note an- 
nexed to this letter. 

It appears, from the statements it contains, that, while the con- 
sumption of wine in France is in our great centres of population per 
inhabitant 36 gallons, it is not more in England than one-fourth of 
a gallon, 

These facts show clearly, we presume, what may be the consump- 
tion of wine when duties are not enormous, and go far to prove the 
immense increase that might be effected in England, with respect to 
a similar consumption, were the duties considerably reduced. 

An objection has occasionally been urged that, generally speak- 
ing, French wines do not suit the English taste, which would be an 
invincible obstacle to a great increase of consumption. This, how- 
ever, we deem a mistake, and some of us can speak from personal 
observation and real experience. We believe that exorbitant duties 
have prevented any reasonable increase in the consumption of French 
wines,—not only in consequence of those duties considered ab- 
stractedly, but also by obliging the importer merely to bring into 
the market very high-priced wines, a mere object of luxury. ‘Thus, 
the working and even the middle classes in England have been 
completely debarred of a healthful beverage, which, in France, the 
poorest readily enjoy. 

As a proof that the consumption of French wines has been pre- 
vented in the United Kingdom by the exaggerated duties, we shall 
mention the fact that, towards the middle of the 17th century, the 
consumption of French wines in the British isles was many times 
greater than what it is now, because the duties were then moderate. 


We know that many statesmen consider wine as an object justly 
liable to taxation, and from which as much revenue as possible 
ought to be obtained; but we are inclined to believe, if we judge 
from the consumption in our own country, that if the duties on 
wine, in England, were redued to 10/ per tun, or about Is per gallon, 
the total revenue derived from the different sorts of wines would 
probably much exceed the present one of about 2,000,000/. 

Now, my Lord, if we consider what would be the advantages likely 
to result from such a diminution in the duties, we are inclined to 
think they would be as follows :— 

Ist, ‘To place an article, healthful when used moderately, within the 
reach of all classes in England. 

2ndly, To check the excessive use of spirituous liquors, it being 
well known (as it has been observed, especially in France), that 
drunkenness 1s less general in those places where wine, being abun- 
dant and cheap, becomes an object of usual consumption. 

3rdly, To obtain a new means of selling abroad British produce 
and manufactures, which might be exchanged for our wines, either 
directly with France, or, indirectly, through the medium of other 
countries. 

4thly, ‘To give a freight to the English vessels that come to our 
ports loaded with coals, but have almost nothing to take back 
with them, and are thus prevented from coming im much greater 
numbers. 


But we will not dwell more upon the enumeration of those advan- 
tages. You can, much better than we, duly appreciate their nature, 
their importance, and their extent. You will probably desire the 
changes we have mentioned, as a means of strengthening the bonds 
of amity which are beginning to unite our two great nations; and, 
perhaps, your elevated mind, anxious, above all, to develope the 
prosperity of your own country, will, nevertheless, think it an addi- 
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tional good to confer advantages, at the same time, on numerous 
classes of men in foreign lands, and thus to oblige them to feel that, 
according to the will of Divine Providence, nations, like individuals, 
depend upon one another, to an incale ulable extent, for their pros- 
perity and happiness, and should, therefore, be ever united and 
triendly. 

We conclude this letter, my Lord, by stating that our object has 
not been to ask for anything ; we know that we have not the least 
right so to do, and we have been merely desirous of communicating 
to you a few facts which we can warrant. 

We should feel proud and most happy if they be deemed worthy 
of your serious consideration, prove conformable to your enlighte ned 
views, and lead to some useful result. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

’Les membres du Conseil central de l'association pour la liberte 
des echanges. 
(Suivent les signatures. ) 


NOTE. 
Bordeaux wines could be sold in in England, with a sufficient profit to the 
imrporters, at the following prices, duty free, viz. :— 

1. Common sorts, such as are consumed by the lower classes 
in France (though common, a sound and vere bout 24d per bottle. 
wine) ° eee eee eee s00 

2. Ordinary sorts, such as are consumed by the middle) 5/ per hhd, or 4d 
classes in France... ‘ per bottle. 

3. Superior sorts, such as are consumed by th e rich classes } Si per hhd, or 63d 
in France, and in small quantities only bee 5 per bottle 

4. Best sorts, those which are almost exclusively consumed ) 10/7 to 601 per bhd, 
by the richest classes in England, France, and is }or from &d to 4s 
other countries . per bott'e 

To the above prices would have ‘to be added the mere and trifling expe nse 


3! per hhd,* or a- 


of bottling ; but each family receiving a hogshead of wine, having it bottled at | 


home, as is customary in France, and, therefore, being able always to make use 
of the same bottles, the expense of bottling becomes unimportant. 

If we suppose that a duty of 10/ per hogshead, 
upon those wines, which would still be upwards of 60 per cent upon the ordi- 
nary sorts of claret, the different prices would then be thus, respectively, duty 
included : — 


A, COMA BOFES —snovevccsenscscccece 43d per boitle. 

i ET DED sock cccanbheanaeien 6d _ 

CTE EE. nsescnecksensiapesene 8d ~ 

Rp OES” — aievwenseanarpvansece 10d to 4s 24d per bottle. 


It seems to us that, at the above prices, the consumption of French wines in 
England could not fail to become immense, and so great, indeed, 
present consumption, compared with it, would appear quite insignificant. 

We think so for the following reasons :— 

The consumption of wines of all sorts has been in the United Kingdom, during 
the years ending 6th January :— 








1844 18{5 1846 

gals gals gals 
Cape wine....... — * 8 349  —_ 357,517 
French wines . on 347,544 - 492.3 » 469,001 
Other sorts ....... sseee 5,606,729 6,235,557 6,160,327 
ORG cesvscccsece, C,2ETOOB accccecce TOIT ASL ccrccoree 69068465 

Or in tuns of 201 gallons— 

French wines ......++ i . Re sinidoons 2,333 
Other SOTTS .0.+-+ 00000 2949 — ceccseeee 32,761 — cecove cee 32,427 


NN i cewsas $1,278 35,211 we —s«- 84,760 


In comparison with the above figures, we shall show what the consumption of 
wine is annually, in some of the largest towns of France :— 





eeeeeeese eeeere 





Population. 























Towns. Consumpt. in tuns.; Observations. 

Paris.. were cccesecescoces a | 1,000,000 125.000 
The neighibourliood of 
BASES c00c0: convo cerccces ADORE 500,000 | 125,600 An excise duty 
Lyons .... os 150,009 | 30,000 of 45fr, nearly 
Bordeaux... | 100,000 25,000 2i per hhd, is 
Se 120,000 27,000 paid for wine in 
Toulouse . - 64,600 | 16,000 | Paris. 
NaN 20. ccccececees see ces 000 72,000 15,060 | 

__TOtalerersernssrersssnereeee| 2,006,600 $63,000 | 


exclusive of spirits, or, mensty per head—36 gallons. 

While the consumption being, in the United Kingdom, on an average, during 
the three years ending 5th January 1844, 1845, 1846, only 6,783,766 gallons, 
for a population of 29 millions of inhabitants, it is only, per head, rather less than 
4th of a gallon. 


* The hogshead contains 228 litres, equal to 50} gallons, or 300 bottles. 
contains 4 hogsheads. 
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POLICY OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


FROM OUR LEIPZIG CORRESPONDENT. 


In reply to your remarks upon my views, concerning the policy be” 
tween England and Germany, I must inform you, that the whole of 
Germany were delighted with the measure passed in England last 
year, for the free introduction of grain ; but they did not consider it 
to be the adoption of the free trade system, so much as deserving 
only the name of free corn trade system, because England has not 
taken the second step ; that of allowing the free introduction of ma- 
nufactured goods. If the latter be not permitted (and England may 
have its reasons for not doing so, which we have not to pass judgment 
upon), it cannot be expected that we shall allow “ the free admission 
of British manufactures” into the Zollverein. We do not accuse Eng- 
land of hostility or jealousy, but of an “avi du haut en bas,” to 
which, however, several diplomatic notes and repeated articles, in one 
of the most respectable London papers, have giyen rise. We should 
deem ourselves happy, if a farther repetition of them should have been 
prevented by your last article, and by your excellent counsels, and 
can assure you that the Germans, ee in the north, are great 
friends of the English, No doubt, therefore, it will be the best po- 
licy “ to mind one’s own business, and leave others to mind their's.” 

Our Protectionists are at present very busy, but are, happily, at va- 
riance amongst themselves, for the spinners wish for a protective duty 
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of 5 dollars upon foreign yarn, and a bounty of 5 
exported inland manufaciures; and the weavers 
wish for the former duty of two dollars upon foreign yarn and no 
bounty upon exports. ‘This party, then, is divided, which i 1s of great 
advantage to the friends of asound commercial policy, who wish for 
a low duty upon yarn, and moderate duties on manufactures, iron, 
sugar, and coffee. These are the commodities that require any al- 
teration of duty. There is no doubt that this division will have much 
and good influence with the governments, as well as the present high 
price of provisions, showing them, that it is not agreeable to have to 
provide in such times for an une mployed working popul: ition, and that | 
the measures required by the Protectionists are only inclined to in- 
crease it. 

In Berlin there is now an union for the promotion of the free trade 
system, amongst which are first rate houses. There is, however, 
no such agi itating as with the Corn Law League in England, because 
the matter is not of such importance. ‘They seek to work through 
the press. 

Last summer, the late Dr List, our great agitator in favour of pro- 
tection, was in London, and presented a memorandum to Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Palmerston, in which he tried to persuade the Eng- 
lish, that it would be to their own interest if Germany followed his 
protectiv e system, because Germany was England's natural ally, and 
could not become strong, rich, and united without his system; thas 
the public opinion of Germany was decidedly in favour of the prote c- 
tive system, consequently against the Ic nglish, so long as sees bring | 
obstacles in the w: iy of it. 

It was to be foreseen that both high esteemed men would give 
refusals, Sir Robert Peel said he was, on the contrary, of opinion 
that Germany would derive advantage trom the free interchange of 
commodities with England; that the advantage arising from the 
prevention of such intercourse would not be to the whole German 
nation, but would only benefit a comparatively small part, who are 
interested in such manufacturcs, which might suffer from English | 
competition. He was further of opinion that mutual frie ‘ndship. and 
intimate relation between Germany and Great Britain were best 
brought about by removing the difficulties to a free intercourse, and 
reducing the present protective duties, instead of increasing or con- 
tinuing them; that, with all due regard to Dr List’s authority, he 
must be permitted to doubt the truth of his assertion, that the 
pubhe opinion in Germany was in favour of protective duties. Dr 
List’s views were decidedly erroneous ; bad for Germany—bad for 
England ; preventing that close alliance which he (Sir Robert) wished 
to see between two powerful nations, whose political interests were 
almost identical. 

Lord Palmerston, of course, gave also a negative answer, but only 
from the point of view of political economy, 

I conclude with assuring you, that both answers, just published, 
have been received with the greatest approbation in Germany, 
amongst all who are not for the protective system. 


Has” For state of the German Corn and Wool Markets, see the head ‘‘ Foreign 
Markets” at page 483. 
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ITED ST ATES, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 


(From our own Correspondent), 
Tuts country at the present moment is probably the most prosper- 
ous of any nation on the face of the globe. The war with Meaico, 
is the only important drawback upon her social and political condi- 
tion, of any pressing or serious nature. The suspension of your corn 
and provision laws, in connection with the scarcity of food over a 
large portion of Europe, has increased the exports of the United 
States in an unprecedented manner ; and on the other hand, the im- 
portation of specie is so ample, as greatly to improve the basis and 
soundness of the currency, thereby rendering legitimate business 
both easy and profitable. With a permanent repeal of the corn and 
provision laws, and a gradual approach to a just system of taxation 
by both countries, the channels of trade would become so widened 
and increased, that it is impossible to caleulate with accuracy whit 
amount of commercial exchanges, mutually advantageous, would be 
brought about and effected ; butyeven a a superficial examination would 
exhibit a result at once both gratifying and wonderful. Here, the 
love of dress is universal ; throughout the length and breadth of the 
land there is a predominating passion for elegance and alyundance of 
apparel ; and with you there is a stern necessity and an unqnench- 
able desire for plenty of food at low or moderate prices. What then 
is there to prevent so profitable an intercourse between Great Bri- 
tain and America ? In this country there are two great obstacles: 
avarice and dishonesty on the part of educated, talented, and smart 
persons, and ignorance amongst a majority of the people. In this 
land of dollars and democrats, there is no lack of would-be oligarchs 
and aristocrats, who are the leaders of a powerful party opposed to 
impartial laws and commercial freedom—who secretly care for no- 
body but themselves and their party, and who wish all legislation to 
tend to their special benefit. ‘This party it will be no easy matter to 
overthrow. Protection is their watchword—plunder is their object. 
The word protection is grateful and pleasant to the ears of poor, de- 
pendent, ignorant persoms, especially when used in an apparently 
kind and faithful manner, by intelligent and influential individuals; 
hence they are easily led, and unconsciously assist the designing 
congress-man in prolonging and maintaining the protective system. 
The continual and increasing immigration of pauperised expatriated 
multitudes from Europe, materially assist the monopolists in dissemi- 
nating their fallacious assertions and arguments in favour of the pro- 
tective system, and in passing and retaining partial ard i unjust laws. 
Legislation within the last thirty years has departed wi''c'y from that 
republican sim ity which ong'it ys to chara 2a free go- 
vernment. Privileges have been delegated to smi! nesociations $ 
persons of education, tact, and ambition, without principle, have been 
invested by acts of ‘assembly with powers and immunities denicd to 
the rest of the people ; and thus numerous monopolies have been 
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established, not only to rival, but to trample under foot individual 
rights and industrial energies. ‘The condition of the United Statesat | 
this time is on the whole satisfactory and cheering ; but the political 
and social prospects for its future well-being, are not so. The ques- 
tion of slavery is daily assuming more and more importance, and the 
days are not far distant when it will cause the Union to ring with 
the din of contention and party rancour. It will be the question of 
questions, upon which probably hangs the permanency or disruption 
of the Union. Then the tariff question will be agitated again and 
again ; the east, the north-east, and a part of the middle states, will 
strain every nerve to augment and perpetuate the protective policy : 
whilst the south, the west, and the north-west, having become satis- 
fied by experience that free trade is the right policy and their true 
interest, willinsist with equal ardour upon its adoption. Moreover, 
the rapid and vast increase of the Catholic population is a source of 
ayprehension and lissatisfaction to the clergy of nearly every Protes- 
tant denomination, who, with more geal than Christian charity, and 
more impetuosity than prudence, are coutinually railing at Catho- 
licism, and spreading ill-will and hatred between the Catholic and 
Protestant population. Nor are these the only social and political 
evils which afflict and threaten the fu'ure peace and prosperity of the 
United States. Look at the recent proceedings in Missouri and Illi- 
nois in the expulsion of the Mormons, and the late and present 
aspect of affairs in the State of New York, caused by the Anti- 
renters, their friends, and supporters. The Anti-renters began their 
career with a refusal to pay rents; then they opposed the principle 
and practice of paying rent in any way; then they insisted upon a 
surrender of leases in fee; then they resisted the laws for collecting 
rents, and killed some of the officers of justice ; then they demanded 
and obtained pardon for the law-breakers; and now they ask for the 
abrogation of all laws for the recovery of debts, which they will proba. 
bly succeed in obtaining. Through the corruption of partisan po- 
litics, these Anti-renters hold the belance of power in the state, and 
can elect the governor and a majority of the legislature, and no go- 
vernor or legislature elected by them, or through their influence, will 
act in oposition to their willsand wishes. Even in Pennsylvania we 
arenot without examples of the ineffectiveness of the executive ; the 
compromising of outrage and violence may well be remembered in 
the cases of Pennsylvania Hall and the Kensington and Southwark 
riots, tosay nothing of the minor instances of insubordination to law 
and order by incendiaries and rowdies in Philadelphia and other large 
cities. Whether these social evils, and political questions will be 
arranged step by step, and settled in a rational and peaceable man- 
ner; or whether one or more of them, in combination with peculiar 
circumstances, will bring about discord, violence, civil war, disunion, 
and ultimate dismemberment, are momentous questions; from which 
prophetic visiou shrinks with apprehension, aud time only can answer 
and determine. 
Philadelphia, March 27, 1847. 








Aqriculture, 


AGRICULTURAL TENURES—COLLISION OF OPINION, 
Tue importance of secure tenures, as preliminary to any extensive 
improvement in husbandry, is so obvious to all unprejudiced persons, 
that some may deem our frequent recurrence to the subject super- 
fluous. Not so the practical farmer. He knows but too well that 
this security—a matter of the first necessity to agriculture—is the last 
thing the owners of land will concede. Until recently, that is, until the 
present temporary high prices deranged all reasonable farming calcula- 
tions, the landowners seemed disposed to favour a middle course, by 
adopting some such plan of tenant rightas Mr Pusey has embodied in 
his bill. From that the public men who speak the opinion of the landed 





gentry now draw back, and the result will probably be considerable | 


differences at the next election, between tenant-farmers, wherever 
they dare speak and act for themselves, and their guondam leaders— 
the political landlords. We have long foreseen that some such colli- 
sion was probable—nay, inevitable. ‘he particular form of contest 
could not be so easily predicated. Now, it seems likely that Mr 
Pusey’s Tenant-Right Bill will form the battle-ground on which the 
farmer's emancipation is to be fought. Our readers are aware that 
Mr Pusey postponed the consideration of his measure, as “ amended” 
by the select committee, until the 2lst of April, (last Wednesday,) 
and he then again postponed it. But, in anticipation of its discus- 
sion, the opposition of the squires assumed a tangible, and, as regards 
the bill, a formidable shape. Mr James gave notice of av amend- 
ment to go into committee that day six months, and Mr Christopher 
of his intention to present a petition from the owners of land in Lin- 
colnshire against the bill. 

On the other hand, the farmers at Wantage (Berkshire) market 
petitioned in favour of the bill. A large meeting of farmers was 
also held at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, expressly to repudiate the op- 
position offered to the measwe by their county members, Mr Chris- 
topher and Sir John Trollope. ‘hey passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion in favour “of a legislative enactment for the protection of 
agricultural tenant-right,” and fo: warded a copy of that resolution 
to Mr Pusey. His reply, which we find in the columns of the Mark 
Lane Express, we shall presently advert to. The Norton Farmers’ 
Club, the Harleston (Norfolk) Farmers’ Club, and several others, are 
also recorded as having agreed to petitions for the bill. The reso- 
lution passed by the Harleston Club distinctly raises the ques‘ion of 
the independence, social and political, of tenant-farmers, which is in- 
volved in security of tenure. It says— 

That this Club, in confirmation of the resolutions adopted by it iv 1841 


and 1842 respecting the position of lindlord and tenant, now effirms the | 


great principle of tenaut-right; meaning, thereby, that whilst the hire of 
land cannot and ought not to be exempted from the operation of the law 
of supply and demand, it can and ought to be effected on such terms as 
will give to the tenant the utmost freedom in the exercise of his skill, 
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| and the completest security for tho investment of his capital, and ought not 


any longer to be made the means, by conditions open or covert, of securiny to the 
owner political superiority over the hirer; or, in other words, that the tenant, 
in hiring land, should standin a position as favourable to the maintenance of 
his rights, as the landlord in Jetting it should as to his., 

Of the justice of such language there can be no doubt, but it is 
a novelty to hear it from a body of tenant-farmers. So the mem- 
bers of the London Farmers’ Club have passed a resolution, “ that 
they approve highly of the principle (of the bill), and they recom- 
mend that some immediate steps be taken to promote the recogni- 
tion of the principle by the legislature.” They have also circu- 
lated extensively a form of petition to the House of Commons in 
favour of this measure. That form contains this passage :— That 
security of tenure is the exception, not the rule, in England and 
Wales, the greater part of the land being held on yearly tenancy ;” 
and it enumerates the beneficial results to all classes which would 
result from increased applications of capital to land. 

In his letter to the Lincolnshire farmers who met at Spilsby, 
Mr Pusey holds somewhat similar langnage. He says :—- 

Kuowing, as I do, that by the use of artiticial fool and artificial manures, 
of cholk and of elay, you have transformed your Keaths, wolds, and fens 
into f-uitful fiel.ls, Lam anxious to see similar changes effected elsewhere ; 


| but, asa landlord, I have no right to recommend such improvements to my tenant un- 


less I afford him security for the heavy outlay on his part which they require. Yet, 
if such agreements for compensation be not legally supported by the enstom 
of the country, [do not believe that the owners of settled esiates—that is, of nine- 
tenths of England—can make those agreements binding upon their successors. 

This protection of agricultural tenant-right, which you justly demand, 
would, I doubt not, be perfectly safe; forthe luudlord would encourage the 
tenant to increased expenditure on his farm, would raise the demand for 
agricultural labour, and would, Lum convinced, go far to compensate the 
farmer for that other protection which, by the course of events, he has un- 
avoidaly lost. 

As we knew not how soon the English farmer will undergo the risk of low 
prices, I am sure we should lose no time in giving him security for high cultivation. 

‘These views are true and just; how far a mere tenant-right bill 
will carry them into practice, is another question. That the landed 
proprictors will not permit the bill to pass, is most probable, and 
therefore the value of the particular measure is not at present 
worth further discussion. But the petition, in which the Lincoln- 


| Shire landlords have stated their objections to the bill, contains 


some propositions which, as touching the larger question of agri- 
cultural tenures, deserve examination. 

And, first, let it be noted that it is a pure landlords’ petition. 
‘rr ? ’ . . - 
They could no longer make the farmers’ interest their stalking horse 
coe oe ae 7? 2 B , 
for the petition is directed against a pet measure of (he farmers them- 
After stating their “ fear” that the bill will prove “ greatly 
injurious to themselves and other proprietors,” they say, “that the 


principle of the bill is pernicious and impolitic, inasmuch as it in- 
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terferes with the private agreements made between the landlord 
and the tenant, and must inevitably tend to destroy the mutual confi- 
dence at present existing between them.” 

Now, when the deep distrust of each other, which every one ac- 
quainted with the real feelings of landlords and tenants in England 
knows to exist, the last sentence looks more like mockery or banter, 
than the grave proposition of a body of the educated and ruling classes. 
They afterwards say, * That it is most unjust to the landowner, who is 
now exposed to the most unlimited competition, to fetter him by legis- 
lative enactments, and to prevent him cultivating his land himself, 
or by others, in the mode and upon the terms he finds most condu- 
cive to his own interests.” The objrction of interference is plausible, 
but, under the anomalous condition of English husbandry, is not 
tenable. What is it the landlord “finds most conducive to his own 
interests ?” What is the mode of enjoyment the farmers who advo- 
cate tenant-right seek to fetter? Why, solely and simply the power 
to confiscate, on his own mere motion, the tenant's capital! After- 
wards, they say that the bill wiil be ultimately injurious to good 
tenants, “ inasmuch as it is most usa! in the best cultivated districts 
to let farms at moderate rents to improving tenants with capital and 
skill, and that if compensation for such improvements be made a 
legal claim, all inducements to fix a low rent would be taken away, 
and the landlord would be led to accept the highest offer.” This is 
a sheer delusion, for wherever rents are low, the burdens and ob- 
stacles imposed on tenants cause far greater losses than any possible 
increase of rent with a secure tenure could do. Of course, this argu- 
ment of the Lincolnshire landlords, though pointed at tenant-right, 
if true, would have still more foree against leases. 

‘The next proposition of the petition is so different to those which 
have preceded, and is founded on views altogether so foreign to the 
views of the landowners as a body, that oue is tempted to wonder 
how it found its way into this petition. It is more like a passage 
from our old League petition against the corn laws. The petitioners 
say, “ that it is unnecessary to make legislative agreements between 
landlord and tenant, inasmuch as the competition between the home and 
foreign growers ef agricultural produce must eventually compel the land- 
lord to concede the most beneficial agreement in each particular district, as 
on no other terms can protitable cultivation of the soil be carried on.” 
lhis is true ; but the process must be a slow one, and likely to be 
productive of various inconveniences to both landlords and tenants, 
before the end is accomplished. ‘he existing tenants, however, 
will be the chief sufferers. Moreover, the useful operation of 
foreign competition on the owners of land in England, is retarded by 
the state of landed property here and the laws which relate to it. 
Land is held in large masses by a comparatively small number of great 
families who, in order to preserve the estates to the families, make 
immense sacrifices of individual enjoyment. Each successive pos- 
restricted and encumbered tenant for life of an estate 
which the circumstances and conditions of the settlement have nearly 
put out of the pale of improvement, In a few instances, the incomes 
derived from these estates are so considerable, that, although searcely 
of half the amount which might be drawn from them under a better 
system, the owners thus restricted are in the enjoyment of great 
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wealth. But the majority, for all purposes of improvement of their 
properties, are poor men. They have need of all their incomes, and 
often more than all, to keep up their ordinary expenditure ; they can 
neither raise money for improvement, nor sell a part of their estate 
for the improvement of the residue; they can seldom offer such 
terms to tenants as will induce them to make permanent improve- 
ments; and what is more, they are unwilling to grant such terms 
where they have the power. ‘The practice of husbandry has, how- 
ever, gone far a-head of the management of landed property; and, 
therefore, the tenants of these qualified and prejudiced proprietors 
are generally farming better than, from the precarious nature of the 
tenures they grant, is prudent on the part of the tenants. Every 
yearly tenant knows that he may, by the caprice of his landlord, or 
from change in ownership or management of the estate, have a large 
part of his capital confiscated ; yet each mau, trusting that he may 
not be the victim, has gone on. ‘The anti-corn-law agitation, how- 
ever, latterly opened the eyes of tenants. ‘They saw that foreign 
competition was only to be dreaded by farmers who farmed merely for 
a year or two; that the occupier who had aterm of years, and the 
power of cultivating his farm well, had more to hope than to fear from 
a free trade in grain. Hence they came to regard with anxiety the 
state of their own tenures. This, then, is the origin of the demand 
for tenant-right. Occupying farmers see that they have placed them- 
selves at the mercy of their landlords, and as they have not been ac- 
customed to very liberal treatment in that quarter, they, therefore, 
require some legislative recognition of their right to be paid, in the 
form of unexhausted improvements, for some of the capital they may 
be at any moment compelled to leave on their farms. Now, before 
foreign competition can operate upon the landlords so as to compel 
them to enter into agreements beneficial to the tenants—which can 
only happen when a reduction of rent is imminent—it must have acted 
with some severity upon their yearly tenants, who almost to a man 
entered upon their farms with the expectation of obtaining, through 
protection, prices for their produce much higher than natural prices. It 
will be only by actually giving up their farms, or, at all events, being | 
prepared so to do, that farmers can operate upon their landlords. The 
weaker men may give up from necessity ; but the men of capital will 
hold on under precarious tenures until they have sunk a considerable 
amount o! capital, and then they will too give up. Nor will they be able 
to retake the same farms, for the system mentioned by a correspondent 
as existing on the Duke of Northumberland’s estate, is practically, 
if not avowedly, acted upon on most large properties; that is, 
to refuse to accept a tenant who has once given up his farm on ac- 
count of being over rented, though he may offer more rent than any 
one else. The landlord may be eventually compelled to make beneficial 
agreements with new tenants ; but it is from present occupiers that the 
demand for tenant-right comes. To that demand the statement of 
the Lincolnshire landlords’ petition, to which we have last referred, 
though in itself true, is no answer, 











ON THE POTATO DISEASE AND ITS REMEDY. 
To the Editor of the Economist. 


Sm,—It has often appeared very strange to me, that, after a period of 
nearly twenty-five years, during which I have endeavoured to call attention 
to an improved mode of treating the potato, so few have paid the slightest 
attention to its nature or riglit cultivation. Amongst the many hundreds I 
have conversed with in different paris of the kingdom, small indeed has 
been the number who have been induced to deviate from their old sys- 
teme, though I have found many who were convinced that the potato ap- 
peared to be deteriorating years ago. Less attention appeurs to have been 
paid to this valuable tuber than the commonest production of the field or 
the garden, and itis only the fear of losing it, together with the ery of 
famine resounding from thie sister isle, that has at length aroused attention 
to it. 

Many strange opinions have been, and are still advanced. This was to 
be expected, as the subject is new to most pecple. Strange as it appears, 
very few men living have studied well the nature and proper mode of cul- 
ture, or, indeed, thought about it at all, though the potato has become one 
of the first neceasaiics of life to millions. The disease now so much com- 
plained of has been in the country many years. The first time I heard of it 
was inthe year 1815 or 16,1 am not quite sure which, from a very clever 
old gardener, who was at that time a tenant to my father in Nottingham- 
shire, and which he said was the same disease, in a milder form, that he 
had observed a few years previously, when there was a remarkably cold sea- 
son, and a very wet latter end; so mach so, that hundreds of acres of corn 
were never housed. From this period, the observations contained in the 
following paper wire commenced. 

About the year 1821, some cultivators observed that the crops were 
neither so good nor healthy as formerly, Lut it was not until 1826, that I 
heard many remark it. Yet at this time no one suggested any new idea 
relative to the sulject that Iam aware of. It was at this time I began to 
pay redoubled attention to this useful vegetable. Being passionately fond 
of all subjects connected with agriculture and horticulture, I conversed with 
all the growers I met with on this particular point. It appeared at first as 
if certain sorts alone suffered, and it was si:id some of the eastern counties 
and the north suffered more than ot‘uer districts. I found few who were 
willing to listen when they found their system of management was found 
fault with, aud none who professed to understand anything about it, or to 
account for it. From observations made up to this period, I felt convinced 
the disease was gradually progressing, and would go on. Inthe year 1832, 1 
was thoroughly couvineed of the origin of the evil, and have continually 
warned the cultivators what would be the result of the old mode of treat- 
ment. An intelligent Seotech farmer, who has resided some years in Ca- 
nada, informed mein February list year, that be recoll-cted the same dis- 
ease twelve years previou, to his leaving this country, and that he h.d ob- 
served it also in Canada several seasons during his residence in that country, 
and seemed surprised that it should be considered new. The season of 1845 
fulfilled the predictions I made many yea:sazo. Long have I endeavoured to 
cali atrention to the sulject, by going amongst the cultivators in numerous 
counties, and by writing inthe cheap publications of the day, but with litile 
effect. The opinions I gave years ayo, | uow give. The papers published | 
many years ago, contain the same idess. I new hold on tie subject after 
sears of further experience and experiments. Mr White Watson, the cele- | 
brated geologist of Bakewell, Der! yshire, for a period of 18 years, paid close | 
attention to ths subject; many years ago, he 6s! 
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durivg each year of the eighteen, and we had many conversations and cor- 
respondence relative to it; from his experience, he came to the same con- 
clusions as myself. 

About the year 1828 a disease then called the rot was observed in some 
parts of Germany, but in some parts only; also in several districts of Bel. 
gium a few years ago, as well as the United States. 

Ever since I commenced paying attention to the potato, I have made ita 
point to go amongst the farmers and otlier growers, both at the time they 
were preparing and planting their sets, and also at the time of getting up, 
and storing,—they all appeared to follow the same system, ifsystem it could 
be called, no attention was paid to their seed, and little cr none to their 
cultivation. It appears strange that these points should lave escaped the 
notice of neurly all parties who have Jatterly been writing on this subject. 
In every county I have gone over was the same mismanagement, each 
fetched his seed from the hog or pit where they had remained ever since 
they were gathered in, and cut them as they were wanted ; the hog or pit 
was the universal receptacle for the seed which was to produce the next sea- 
sons crop. Now, what must be the consequence of keeping the tubers in 
this manner,—can they be kept without injury and serious injury too? It is 
impossible. 

One of the cleverest writers of the day, in a paragraph published early 
in 1846, affirms that the potato is not deteriorated or weakened, and 
yet, in his concluding remarke on the subject, warns the cultivators against 
keeping them in this way, us they canuot do it without injury to the tubers 
if intend d for seed. 

I have gone to several farms each day for weeks together, and found their 
secd in the same state, many using the very leavings and refuse for seed ; 
having used for other purposes, or sold, all except what remained at the 
bottome of their pits ; in most cases white sets had giown from the eyes, 
from an inch to several inches long. The longest wereat once broken off, 
and the shorter ones, from being very tender, would frequently be broken, or 
injured before they reached the soil; or should they be fortunate enough to 
get safely into the ground, if wet or warm weather followed, they would 
be sure either to rot, or receive some injury. Now, Task any one, in his 
common senses, and who has ever thought on the subject, whether it is pos- 
sible such potatoes can be fit for seed? would a farmer treat any other sort 


| of seed in the same way ? He would ridicule the very idea of it. But if none 


of these sets were put out during the time the tubers were in the pit or hog, 
(which is next to an impossibility), they still could not be kept in this 
manner without injuring the productive powers, as those powers would never 
under such circumstancrs be atrest. What agriculturist would think of 
sowing wheat, barley, or oats which had been subjected to similar excite- 


| ment, or fermentation ? I cannot here forbear relating a circumstance which 


bears upon this part of the subject. Many years ago, whilst wandering for 
informatiou on this point in Derbyshire, I saw two labourers in a farm-yard 
cutting potatoes fer planting, they were from the bottom of the pit, and I 
am certain many of the shoots were from eight to twelve inches long : these 
of course were at once taken off. Iasked them if their seed was always 
kept in this manner, that is, pitted or hogged ; I was told they did, but that 
it was not always they produced such long shoots; this I could firmly 
believe, more especially if the previous season had been a wet one, as 
I have always observed a greater tendency to grow or sprit 
after a wet season, and which may be easily accounted for. 
On asking if they thought it likely that potatoes, which had been wasting 
their powers in this way, having been in a constant state of excitement since 
they were gathered, could be good seed, I heard what I had been told hun- 
dreds of times before and since, that the potato crops were not so sure as 
they used to be, aud that there was more disease amongst them than for- 
merly, and that the seed they were then using was partly affected. I ex- 
plained the fully of treating their seed in this manner, and told them my 
way ; but I am afraid my advice was little heeded. They informed me their 
neighbours made the same complaints. Ihave gone with many farmers, ia 
different parts of England, over their potato fields, and heard them express 
great surprise, after planting what they called good seed, to find (in some 
seasons) many never make their appearance above ground. I have taken up 
the set, and pointed out to them that it had done its best to do so, and had 
only failed beeause it had not strength to produceatop. I have told them 
how, and why tt was, and shown them the necessity of adopting a different 
plan, but I have much oftener failed than succeeded. 

If no care is used in preparing and properly. preserving the seed, how is it 
possible it can be maintained in proper vigour, and can it be wondered at, 
that they become weaker, aud consequently liable to disease? It is most 
extraordinary, that so little trouble and attention has been paid to an article 
which may be considered a necessary of life. No reason or judgment seem 
to have been used relative to it. Certainly no plant was ever so ill treated, 
and yct no party, in all the discussions up to early in 1846, seems ever to 
have entertained an idea that the disease had anything to do with either 
the state or quality of the seed planted, or the mode of treating it, but were 
willing to ascribe it to anything and everything else. One hasaseribed it to 
fungi, which is perhaps the most ridiculous of all. I have seen hundreds of 
plots, where the crops were diseased, and where the fungi had never appeared. 
Besides, this would be placiug effect before cause. We must have a predis- 
position to disease before fungi. 

Others have, and are ascribing it to the fly. This theory originated 
where many other wild theories have arisen, in Germany, and, | could easily 
prove, is as far from being correct asthe former. Ido not believe a perfectly 
healthy plant was never attacked by fungi, and I am sure tle fly is not the 
cause of the potato disease. It was stated by several writers, that the early 
sown sorts were not affected. This is decidedly an error, as I have seen 
quantities of them as bad as the later ones, and without either fungi or fly. 
It has »lso been said, that the spotted form of disease was new. Certainly 
not. I have seen it several times in wet seasons. Indeed, I donot believe 
that either England or lreland, has been entirely free from this disease for 
many years. Ireland, Iam certain, has not. 


The disease, I feel certain, has been produced, in the first instance, by a 
long series of carelessness and mismanagement, by which the tubers have 
been deteriorated, and rendered weaker and weaker; for, as soon as they are 
pitted, fermentation takes place, and consequently growth. I must con- 
tend that, from the time the potato comes from the soil, it must be abse- 
lutely, or as near as possible, at rest, or it will keep expending the strength 
which should go to produce the next year’s crop. The moment the mass 
gets to what many call sweating, a complete change commences in the po- 
tato. Cold beyond a certain degree would produce a similar effect. Another 
cause of the disease is the practice of cutting the tubers (after being pre- 
served, as before stated) just when wanted for planting. This cannot be 
done without considerable injury, for nine times out of ten they are at once 
placed upon fresh dung (another bad plan), which is similar to applying 
hot flannels to the side of a person who has just been bled with lecches, for, 
should the weather prove either wet or warm afterwards, what is 80 likely 
to cause mischief to the crop? Why not let the soil be manured at least a 
month previous to planting, instead of placing it in drills or trenches, 
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which does more harm than most are aware of? Another most important 
cause isthe late planting so commonly adopted with what are called late 
or winter potatoes. Now, this I wish particularly to impress upon the 
minds of all cultivators; common sense ought to tell us that late sorts 
ought, at all events, to be planted as soon as early ones, for they take a longer 
time toripen, and the weather is very seldom to be depended upon at the 
latter end of the season in this uncertain climate ; and nothing will tend more 
to injure them, either for keeping or for seed, than allowing to remain too 
long in the ground at this time, when planted so late as not to enable them 
to get properly ripe. I will venture to say, from actual observation for many 
years, that not one crop of potatoes in ten is ever properly ripened. But 
it has been said frequently, indeed I have been told over and over aguin, that 
if potatoes are not to be cut the planting would be doubly expensive. My 
answer is this: save the largest of your pig potatoes, or small ones: these 
will answer as well asthe others, and cost you comparatively nothing. If 
you still oliject to planting early on account of the frosts, you have only to 
plant them so much deeper, and the ol.,jection is at once done away with. 
Many‘cuitivators have an idea that the potxto cannot be ripe untilthe tops 
have been well cut down by frosts. This is a sad error, and leads to others. 
I have tried potatoes frequently when the top has been perfectly green, and 
found them ripe. Now, in such a season as 1845, what could injure them 
more than remaining too long in the ground? Are seasons never to be 
taken into account? Isno judgment to be used in these matters? It has 
hitherto seemed almost a general opinion, that the potato (« tuber of all 
others most exciteable and liable to injury) may be treated in any way, 
grown on any soil, and, indeed, without any trouble; and yet, after a 
series of mismanagement extending over many years, after pursuing a Sys- 
tem, year after year, that has weakened, and in many causes almost de- 
stroyed, its powers, our cultivators wonder they cannot get sound potatoes 
and good crops from weak and diseased seed. 

Some have ascribed the disease to guano. To such I say, we had it long 
enough before guano was heard of amongst our agricultural friends, or ever 
brought to this country. I shall probably be asked, do you then consider 
that the disease of 1845 was entirely owing to what you have now stated ? 
and how do you account for so many parts of Europe suffering, also 
America? To the first question I say decidedly no; we had other agents 
at work as well in 1845; but I maintain that what I have stated, fro= 
many years’ close watching, is the foundation of the disease. And here I 
beg to state that in 1846, out of three large plots, I had not a single dis- 
eased potato, nor have 1 had the disease at all. The seed was raised by 
myself, and preserved according toa system I have always pursued ; but | 
grew a fourth plot from seed purchased from a neighbouring farmer, which 
had the disease as bad as need to be. 


Cultivators must all have observed how well the crops looked in the early 
part of the season, and how rapidly they grew. This has always been the 
ease when the disease has manifested itself the most. I have remarked, 
years ago, that a frosted or partially diseased potato will grow more !uxu- 
riantly than a perfectly sound one, and this is easily accounted for: the 
rapid changes of the season of 1845 was so great, and the tubers imbibed so 
much extra moisture, joined to want of sun at several periods, that it was 
impossible for the necessary functions to go on. I examined tubers from all 
parts of the kingdom, also from several parts of the continent, but 
scarcely one did I find with the parts matured, whilst my own have shown 
a very different appearance, and those of Spain and Portugal better than 
my own; and here I beg to say, they had little or no disease in those coun- 
tries, nor do 1 think they ever have had much of it, as they take better care 
of them that we do, and have at the same time a better climate. The dis- 
ease is not contageous: this I have proved over and over again. Nor do I 
think cultivators need be alarmed by the cry that we shall lose the potato, 
if they will for the future treat it as it requires and deserves. 1 beg here 
to give cultivators a caution against the system of so constantly hoeing 
up potatoes, which Iam convinced does no good, but harm. Hoe as much 
as you like between the rows, but do not earth up as you have hitherto done; 
they do not like it, and will not bear it. 

Many have said that the old sorts were wearing out, and that new must 
be raised. This is anerroneous view of the case, as I have for years ob- 
served that the latter raised sorts were always, or nearly so, as bad as the 
olderones. I lost year went over many hundred acresof potatoes, in dif- 
ferent counties, for the express purpose of examining the state of the crops, 
and I universally found the sorts raised within from two to six years to be 
as bad as any other, and in many cases far the worst—(I beg now to tel! 
the advocates of the fly theory, that | found about as many without the fly 
as with it); and there is every reason why it should be so, for cultivators 
have not been any more particular in raising from seed, than cuitivating their 
old sorts, If good potatoes are to be raised from seed, you must be particu- 
lar that the sets from which you propose to take seed, are in a proper con- 
dition to raise them from, that they are in full strength and health; if 
not, their constitution will partake of the parent, and, indeed, will be stil! 
weaker. Another point, to which careful attention should be puid, is this, 
mind that the season is such as will thoroughly ripen and perfect the seed, 
or your labour is in vain. 


I have now before me some excellent letters on this subject, published 
by a Lancashire man in 1782, (for they had the potato disease bad cnough 
about that time,) in which he tells them that the carcless way of treating 
the potato, is the reason of the disease, and that their raising new sorts is 
useless, unless they are more carefu) how and from what sorts they t»ke the 
seed, and also to be particular that the seuson is such as will probally 
ripen it. 

The immediate cause of the failure of 1845 was to be attributed to the ex- 
cess of moisture, the deficiency of sunlight, and consequent low tempera- 
ture. The manner in which the rain and cold operated to produce the 
disastrous result, was as follows:—The weather was very wet when the 
tubers were formed, they absorbed moisture, and increased in size with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. If the sky had been clear and the temperature mode- 
rate, the crop might, nevertheless, have been abundant and good; but the 
coatinued cloud, rain, and cold, prevented the separation of the water from 
the overcharged cells of the tubers, which, in more favourable cireumstances, 
would have taken place, by evaporation from the leaves of the plant. Such 
was the coniition of the crop when we were visited with a degree of cold 
quite unusual at that season of the year. Whenever the temperature sunk 
below 40 degrees, the crop was in danger, ard it was frequently very much 
lower ; the danger arose from the fact that the fibrous cells of the tubers 
would contract as the temperature sank under 40 degrees, whilst the con- 
tained water would expand. The inevitable result to the cells of their 
affording less space, while the bulk of water increased with an irresistible 
force, was the disrupturing of their fibrous walls, and hence resulted the 
calamity for which so many absurd and ridiculous causes have been assign: d. 

Aslam afraid I have already trespassed too much upon your valuable 
Space and time, I must reserve the second part for a future opportunity —I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, GEo. J. DALE. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Economist. 

Srr,—As a smatterer in political economy, I cannot sufficiently testify my 
admiration of the Economist. The labours of its editor will hereafter be acknow- 
ledged with gratitude, as making evident to mankind those laws of this world, 
in the intercourse of human beings, which shows so clearly that we were intended 
to promote each others happiness and welfare, by assiduous industry in the 
calling in which Providence has placed us, and in open “ unprotected ” exchange 
of the fruits of our industry with those of our fellow-men. To evince my respect, 
I venture to supply a little local information of the state of agriculture in the 
north of England at the present moment, as there appears a considerable differ- 
ence between the opinions of the farmers there and their brethren in the south, 
as given in your paper of the 10th inst, respecting the progress and future pros- 
pects of agriculture. Perhaps you will say, in this they do no more than show 
their usual judgment and sagacity, which has so pre-eminently distinguished the 
Border farmers ; but I must allow you to draw your own deductions, and merely 
profess to supply facts. 

Every one who has seen the smallest district, must concur in your opinion of 
the exhausted state of last year’s crop, made so evident by the paucity of stack- 
yards and the emptiness of the granaries; nay, none but the infatuated could 
withhold at such prices as have been current this winter. Yet, on the other 
hand, the prospects of next hervest is as good as can be foreseen in the month 
of April. The spring may be backward; but it is the too early spring and 
blights in May which are so injurious ; hence its delay is not complained of as af- 
fecting the crops of grain, wheat having come uninjured through the winter, ard 
the land, being ameliorated by the severe frosts of February and the snow covers 
of March, has enabled the farmer to put in his Lent corn to his satisfaction. 
’Tis true, from the turnips being so completely exhausted, and the consequent 
high price of food for fattening stock during the spring months, as well as the 
fall in the price of butcher meat since the autumn, have caused the grazier to 
reap less profit than usual from his feeding stock ; yet, latterly, the markets have 
rallied even with a large supply of stock at Newcastle ; therefore, upon the whole, 
the north country farmer, whose crop genera'ly was a fuir average, has pocketed 
more money this than he has done for many yexurs past; and yet, Mr Editor, 
he is so cautious as not to run after farms He knows full well, whatever may be 
his opinions about free trade, that this year’s prices cannot be permanent ; that 
the present high prices are against the man who is stocking a farm, by requiring 
so much larger a capital than usual, with so great a chance of a reverse in the 
course of a year or two. These have much to do in enforcing this caution, so 
contrary to hat appears to be the case in southern England; but still many of 
our proprietors—even some of the most extensive and most wealthy—have 
acted upon the principle, that a farmer is like a milch cow, and that the sweetest 
and the best drops are got by close stripping ; forgetting that the biped, like the 
quadruped, require to be well fed with something better than hollow promises 
of protection. Farms, therefore, have never been in so little demand. Some have 
been seen in print for six months, even upon estates where it was considered a 
favour to be allowed to have a farm at any rent. A large tract of land is pointed 
out to the traveller on the north road, where a reduction has been obliged to be 
submitted to of from 30 to 50 percent, and even part still unlet ; which we may 
presume to be from want of offers, as the agents make it a rule to act upon the 
Hudibrastic theory of value, and would, therefore, have let it, if they could, at 
any rent. Besides, the old tenants are grumbling, loud and long, at being forced 
to leave farms which they had farmed under insidious promises of protection, to 
make way for others, at rents at which they might have lived comfortably and 
even recovered their losses. Yes, the north country farmers have now learned, 
to their cost, that protection is nothing but a delusion and a snare; and then the 
only remedy is the dissemination of those sound doctrines of wealth which you 
so ably advocate, and which are now all but universally assented to by every 
reasonable being. 

As my object is to reform and amend, not to annoy andirritate, I do not par- 
ticularise; but I must express my surprise, that those agricultural papers, who 
profess to ad\ocate “ Tenant-rights,” and to make known grievances of the poor 
and oppreesed farmers, who cannot speak for themselves, do not make a more 
searching inquiry into the doings of the proprietors, and their too often incapa- 
ble agents. Some of these papers might find it profitable, as well as charitable, to 
send down a commissioner, who, like the able inquisitor of the 7imes, would 
bring many things to light, which, though done by those “ who will do what 
they like with their own,” are yet extremely detrimental to the public welfare and 
general happiness of the community at large, as well as unprofitable to them- 
selves.—I am, Sir, yours devotedly, OVERLOOKER. 
Northumberland, April 12, 1847. 





Correspondence. 
ON THE TEN HOURS BILL. 


To the Ed@t'or of the Economist. 

Srr,—I have in vain sought in your valuable journal, and in others, for a full 
exposition of what I believe to be, the injurious tendency of Mr Fielding’s Ten 
Hours Factories Bill, should it receive legislative sanction, and come into ope- 
ration. 

It is a matter of astonishment, that a more u:ited resistance has not been 
evinced tothe Ten Hours Bill by the mill-owners and occupiers since its intro- 
duction to the Commons’ House of Parliament. Some of the following may be 
reasons for this seeming indifference :— 

1, The general prostration of trade, or languid demand for manufactured 
goods, the average employment of machinery probably not being more than six 
hours per day during several past months. 

2, A confident hope in the successful resistance the Right Honourable Sir R. 
Peel would give, in conjunction with the present ministry, to this new mode of 
protection, after abolishing so many old monopolies. 

3, A desire of respite after seven years’ agitation in the obtainment of free 
trade, attended with considerable s crifice of time and expense. 

Whether or not, Sir, the above are reasons for the comparative silence, on 
the part of manufacturers and mill-occupiers, | will not affirm ; but, after fre- 
quent inquiries, amongst both the employers and the employed (and these are 
the opinions of others who have made similar inquiries), that there are compara- 
tively few of the former, and by no means a majority of the latter, in favour of 
the measure. 

The former being compelled to acknowledge the injustice of limiting the ope- 
rative to ten hours without securing to him the full day’s wage; the latter en- 
tertaining the hope, that he will receive twelve hours’ wages for ten hours’ 
work. 

Sir,— You are probably aware, that it is the opinion of some persons, that an 
equal quantity of work will be accomplished in eleyen or ten hours per day, as 
has been effected in twelve hours per day. If so, the Ten Hours Bill will be of 
undoubted advantage to the factory occupiers, as it will secure a considerable 
saving in light, fuel, &c. ut this will prove too much, being a reason for non- 
legislative interference ; showing that mill-oceupiers are not tyrants, and their 
work-people are not slaves (as is frequently represented by several advocates of 
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the Ten Hours Bill) ; and should the bill come into operation, and (if possible) 
compel the operatives to perform twelve hours’ work in ten hours’ time, then the 
law will be the tyrant, and the work-people the slaves. 

I need not inform you, that the effect of the Ten Hours Bill will be to limit 
the labour of adults to ten hours a day, although this point is not distinctly 
stated in the bill; for every one acquainted with the factory system will know 
that the moving power will cease when young persons and children are driven 
away by act of Parliament, as machinery cannot be longer profitably continued 
running, either for the owner or the operative. 

My future remarks will have reference only to woollen manufactures. Yet I 
believe they will have general application to all other fibrous manufactures car- 
ried on in factories, subject to legislative interference. 

Before I make the following inquiries, allow me to state what I believe to be 
an almost invariable principle, that the interest of the employer is identical with 
that of the employed ; that is, we cannot have prosperity and full employment, 
and the operatives not partake of the benefit. Neither can the labouring classes 
suffer through want of employment and consequent low wages, and, at the same 
time, the factory owners and occupiers enjoy the benefit of prosperity. Neither 
is it in the power of one party or the other to regulate wages. Wages will at all 
times vary with the variations of supply and demand. Therefore the infer- 
ence is, that the employcr is nc more praiseworthy for giving high wages during 
a season of large demand and under supply, than he is blameable for giving low 
wages durivg the season of small demand and comparative large supply. 

The Ten Hours’ isi!l, when it comes into operation, will at once reduce the 
hours of labour in all those factories fully employed. There will, therefore, be 
an immediate loss to the employers or employed, or both. If it fall on the work- 
men, it operates as a tax on his only property—that is, his labour. If the em- 
ployer gives more wages for work done, he must, of necessity, lay the additional 
cost on the goods manufactured. But there is another description of cost which 


he cannot avoid, viz., the rent, interest of outlay, insurance, watchmen, over- 
remain the same, whether subject to Ten or Twelve Hours Bill. Then there is 
the waste of water-power (available on the part of many factories) of one-sixth, 
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lookers’ and clerks’ salaries, with nearly the same amount of dilapidations, which 
or equal to two months’ use during the year. All these losses will materially 
enhance the cost of goods; rendering the competition of fore'gn manufactures 
successful, to the ultimate loss of a considerable part of our foreign trade. 

Query :—But will not the Ten Hours Bill so far regulate the supply, that there 


will be less of the overstocking of the market, and, 
many goods be produced as in twelve hours ? 


Most certainly ; if. with the enhanced cost, we can secure the same amount of 
demand for the future as the past, and the demand, when urgent, will patiently 
wait until the supply can be produced. But the supply cannot control the de- 
mand. The demand will very much regulate the supply. For example :—During 


on the average of time, as 


the first year and the two previous years of Sir Robert Peel’s accession to office, 
the supply of manufactured goods was on a small scale. <A considerable por- 
tion of machinery was unemployed, and the remainder was partially employed ; 
yet the supply was fully equal to the demand. A decided improvement took 
place ; peace was ratified with China; a succession of good harvests ensued ; 
and other concomitant circumstances contributed to improve the demand. The 
machinery partially became fully employed ; the standing machinery was put in 
motion ; existing factories were enlarged, and many new ones were erected ; 
and yet it is scarcely twelve months since it could be said that there was an over 
supply. Let us now consider what influence the Ten Hours Bill will have in 
regulating this variation. Suppose the present depression of trade continue, say, 
till January next. After that, a full employment of machinery takes place, con- 
sequent on superabundant orders; and on the following May the Ten Hours 
Bill comes into operation ; the effect will be not only an advance of wages, but an 
increase of machinery, with the erection of new fuctorics. Both these circum- 
stances will be attended with an increased cost of the manufactured goods ; 
which goods must come into competition with foreign manufactures not subject 
to any of these extra costs. The consequence will be that we shall be under- 
sold in neutral markets, a re-action will take place in the loss of a considerable 
portion of our foreign trade, and a serious limitation of demand, meeting the in- 
creased facilities provided for extra supply. 

However, the probability is, that extra facilities (in the erection of new facto- 
ries) will not be required. ‘The present foreign competition, severely felt, will 
be complete, through the inevitable cost of mavufacturing, under the influence 
of the Ten Hours Bill, though not a penny of extra wages be paid to the workmen. 

Query :— But is it not better to see to the interest of home trade, by giving it 
due protection, and care nothing about foreign competition, or forcign demand, 
which is but small when compared with our own consumption ? 

It is well to see to the interest of the home trade, and give it every possible 
encouragement; but that can only be effected through the influence of a good 
foreign demand. Suppose ihat out of every 10001 sterling value of goods that 
200/ value is exported; suppose that, in future, foreign competition in foreign 
markets supersede the de mand for 2001 value, (being one-fifth of our manufac- 
tures,) the loss is not confined to the mill occupier and the operative, but will 
operate materially on the monetary system ; rendering the export of the precious 
metal imperative for the purchase of articles of import consumption, previously 
in manufactured goods. But that is not all. 
The wages paid (say seventy per cent) ou the 200/ is circulated in the creation of 
home demand to the same amount. The inference is, that while the Ten Hours’ 
Bil! will not remedy the evil of irregu!ar supply and demand, it will materially 
injure both our foreign and keme consumption. 

Query :—But are not these minor evils when compared with the effects of the 
present factory system on the health, morals, and education of the factory opera 
tives? In reply : while these evils exist in society they are to be lamented ; but they 
are by no means peculiar to the factory system. ‘lhere are in this district, pro- 
bably, more persons employed, in connexion with manufactures, out of, than in, 
factories ; yet, I do not hesitate 





paid for (directly or indirectly) 


to affirm, that the former (that is, those em- 
ployed out of factories) are more grossly immoral, worse educated, and more 
unhealthy, through irregular habits, and far worse paid for labour, than those 
engaged in factories. Itis the opinion of some, that the average of employ- 
ment in factories does not exceed ten hours per day. If such be the case, there 
are frequent opportunities for physical recreation, and moral and intellectual 
improvement. It is apparent to every one undertaking the duties of masters 
and servants to each other, that the most friendly feelings should be cultivated, 
in order to promote the interest of each other. The Ten Hours Bill can have no 
such tendency ; but, on the contrary, does it not say to the operative—Yes, it is 
too true that your interest cannot be safely entrusted to you and your employers. 
We (the legislature) deem it necessary to interfere and protect you against the 
tyrannic domination of your employers. 

The Ten Hours 
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also addresses itself to the mill occupiers, and furnishes 
them with an argument to this effect—that you, the workmen, have sought pro- 
tection elsewhere, depending less on your own energies, and less to the promo 
tion of your employers’ iuterests—you perform less work—you execute it badly : 
know that you have brought on yourselves limited employment, through the in- 
terference of the legislature; then go to the legislature, in your sickness and 
distress, for protection, and do not trouble me to help you out of difficulties 


which you have thus brought upon yourselves. 
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In whatever light the Factories Bill is viewed, its tendency is bad. It layaa 
tax on the workman, without securing him his usual amount of wages; it 
reduces the value of mill property, without any compensation ; it prevents the 
manufacturer regaining in seasons of good demand, what he has lost in seasons 
of depression , and, what is worse than all, it jeopardises our foreign trade, and 
consequently, affects every interest in the realm. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Huddersfield, 20th April, 1847. 





A CONSTANT READER. 








Empertal Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 19. 


GOVERNMENT PLAN OF Epucition.—Lord Brougham inquired from the 
President of the Council, whether, by the minute of December 1839, the autho- 
rised version of the Scriptures was required to be taught in the schools under 
the superintendence of government inspectors, and if this had the effect of ex- 
cluding Roman catholic children from those 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was understood to reply, that the term “autho- 
rised version” was not used in the minute of 1839. ‘The expres-ion was “the 
Scriptures.” 

Lord Brougham remarked, that the Scriptures meant the authorised version 
of the Scriptures, and while he concurred in the universal feeling which per- 
vaded this country, that the Scriptures ought to be taught in these schools, he 
never was more astonished than when informed, by the petitions he had to-night 
presented from Reading and Banbury, that this had been construed into an ex- 
clusion from the schools of Roman catholic children. He heartily lamented 
that in the year 1847 the great question of education should be mixed up with 
all the broils of sectarian violence and bigotry which characterised some of the 
past centuries. 

Lord Beaumont wished to know whether by any other minutes, passed since 
1839, the authorised version of the Scriptures in their integrity was required to 
be taught ? 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was understood to say that there were no mi- | 
nutes whatever but what had been laid before parliament. ‘The question did 
not arise as to whether the Roman Catholics were to be excluded from the 
schools, but it was a fact generally understood that the authorised version of 
the Scriptures was to be used. He agreed in the wish expressed by his noble 
friend, that education should be applicable to all classes under one roof. But 
he wished to ask if any experience had shown that this would be a practic.ble 
scheme to propose under any minute ? 

The Earl of Radnor said he held in his hand a circular from a central 
committee for promoting the government scheme of education, and which had 
been sent round to the clergy, and in a postscript it was stated that they 
had authority to say that, under the existing minute, the authorised version 
of the Scriptures was to be used. He supposed that they had authority to 
state this. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said the government held themselves to be at 
liberty, in considering the minutes of education, to adopt any resolution, and 
they did not pledge themselves to any restriction. 

OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM RaiLway.—Lord Lyndhurst stated his reasons 
for wishing that an inquiry into certain proceedings should be prosecuted 
before a committee of the house. 

After some discussion, the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor was agreed 
to, whe proposed that the inquiry should stand over until he had ascertained 
the exact nature of the proceedings in Chancery. 

Their lordships soon afterwards adjourned. 





schools ? 





Tuesday, April 20. 

Mutiny Bitu.-—Earl Grey moved the third reading of the Mutiny Bill, and 
stated, in reply to a question of the Earl of Ellenborough, that it was not in- 
tended to substitute imprisonment instead of transportation for offences commit- 
ted by soldiers in India. 

Lord Brougham protested against the new doctrine promulgated by the go- 
vernment, It was monstrous to suppose that the government possessed the 
power of altering the criminal law of the country, and that they should, when a 
judge sentenced a prisoner to be transported for 14 years, claim the right to im- 
prison him for the same period. 

Earl Grey said, that the noble lord was terrified at a chimera raised up by an 
effort of his imagination; for there was no foundation in fact for a single word 
that he had uttered. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

Waste LANDS (IRELAND) Bitt.—The Marquis of Westmeath then rose to 
move the second reading of his bill to restrain waste of land in Ireland, and 
occupied the attention of the house for some time to no purpose, as it was found 
that a special Irish act already existed containing provisions very similar 
to those contained in the proposed bill. 

After some persuasion from the Lord Chancellor, Lord Beaumont, 
Campbell, the bill was reluctantly withdrawn. 

Their lordships then adj. urned. 


and Lord 


Thursday, April 22. 

PRIVILEGE.—The Marquis of Westmeath drew the attention of the house 
to what he termed the gross misrepresentations which had appeared in the 
Times and Sun newspapers, of the remarks which he had addressed to their 
lordships on Tuesday evening. He concluded by moving that the printers of 
both papers be called to the bar of the 

Lord Brougham vindicated the general character of the reports which appeared 
in the morning papers. He trusted that the noble lord would refrain from per- 
severing in his motion, and be satisfied with the explanation which he had just | 
given. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne concurred wit) Lord Brougham, as to the general 
accuracy Which characterised the report of their proceedings. 

The Marquis of Westmeath said he would not persevere in his motion, al- 
though he could not avoid observing that the misrepresentations in the Times 
appeared to him to be wilful, as the other moruving papers had reported him 
fairly. 

Poor 


house, 


RELIEF (IRELAND) Bitt.—The Earl of 
some petitions in reference to this bill, went at 
he entertained with reference of its clauses ; 
his intention to take the sense of the hou-e 

rhe Marquis of Lansdowne said the bill 
general right to out-door relief. 

Earl Fitzwilliam remarked that a bill for the suppression 
land had been introduced into the other house, and he wished to know, 
not pass, if the other measures would not be carried ? 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said no efforts would be spared on the part of the 
government to have the vagrancy bill, which he considered to haye a connexion 
with the poor law, adopted without delay. 
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Fever (IRELAND) BiLL.—On the motion of the Earl of Clarendon the house 
went into committee on this bill. 

After some remarks from Lords Monteagle, Westmeath, Clancarty, Clanricarde, 
and Clarendon, the bill passed through committee, and was reported; to be read 
a third time on Friday. 

Their lordships then adjonrned. 

Friday, April 23, 

The Royal Assent was given to-day by Commission to the following among 
other bills, the Exchequer Bills Bill, the Mutiny Bill, the Marine Mutiny 
Bill, and the Indemnity Bill. 

Customs’ Duties Bitt.—Lord Stanley. presented a petition from the 
Corporation of Dublin against the Customs’ Duties Bill. The noble lord 
also presented a petition from eight distillers of England against the further 
reduction of the differential duties on rum. A’‘ter reading extracts from the 
pe tition, he said that although there were only eight signatures to this peti- 
tion, the interests which they represented might be judged of from the 
amount of Excise duty they paid into the revenue. This amounted to no less 
asum than 3,500,000/a year. He had also to present a petition from the dis- 
tillers of Scotland, and they complained that while they were subjected to 
both the Customs and Excise Duties they were only allowed a drawback of 
half the duty they had originally paid. He had also petitions to the same 
effect from numerous other places. 

Lord Monteagle presented a petition trom several large distil'ers in Ireland 
against the bill, and praying their lordships not to pass the bill into a law 
without bestowing upon the subject the gravest considerations. 

(Left speaking). 


‘ WOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, April 16, 

TarsH Poor Rkvier BiLL.—(Coutinued from our last.\—Sir W. James con- 
troverted the doctrine, that emigration, when supported by the state, was tanta- 
mount to out-door relief. Emigration took the people out of the country; out- 
door relief supported them within it. 

Mr P. Scrope stated that he could not but regret the alterations which had 
been made in it since its first introduction ; for by those alterations very dange- 
rous concessions had been made to the landlords of Ireland. 

Sir W. Verner considered this measure to be a step in advance towards re- 
peal, and believed that many gentlemen on the Ministerial benches supported it 
solely on that account. 

Sir E. Colebrooke considered that not six months would elapse before »"* 
should have demands to make it more stringent upon the Irish %+-ords. He 
thought that the house was pursuing a rash eoures is enforcing this bill at the 
present time. 

Mr Adderley hoped that the Government would take into its consideration 
some systematic plan of emigration. 

Mr C. Villiers observed, that no measure had been passed by that house for 
some years which had met with so much approbation from the people of Great 
Britain as the present. It was a measure of justice to the poor of Ireland, of 
kindness to the poor of England, and of policy to the empire at large; and he 
congratulated Lord J. Russell on having had the courage to proposeit. It would 
meet the beggary, the turbulence, the confusion, and the insecurity, which had 
so long prevailed in Ireland, in the most efficient manner ; for it would announce 
to the people of that country that they would not be allowed to perish in future 
from starvation. 

Mr M. J. O'Connell concurred in the observations of Mr Adderley on the 
expediency of adopting some systematic plan of emigration, and recommended 
to the attention of the house the plan which had been drawn up by Mr Goadley 
and an hon. friend of his on the other side of the house, and himself, He then 
adverted to the clause proposed by Lord G. Bentinck, on a former night, for 
throwing the payment of the poor rates on the occupying tenant, expressed his 
satisfaction that it had been defeated in that house, and hoped that there would 
be no attempt to revive itin the other house of parliament. 

Sir J. Walsh vindicated the clause of Lord G. Bentinck from the obloquy 
cast upon it by Mr M. O'Connell, and the landlords of Ireland from the various 
aspersions cast upon them in the course of the recent debates. He looked upon 
this measure as fraught with danger to Ireland. 

Mr S. Crawford supported the bill, and censured Sir W. Verner for his 
imprudent declaration that, in case it passed, the landlords of Ireland would 
support the repeal of the Union. The only fault which he found with the mea- 
sure was, that it was too favourable to the landed interest. 

Sir G. Grey bore testimony to the fairness with which this bill had been 
argued by its opponents, and anticipated therefrom that there would be the same 
fairness employed in carrying it into execution. If it had been necessary, after 
the repeated discussions which it had undergone, to argue the question of out- 
door relief, more forcible language and argument for its defence could not be 
employed than*had been employed that evening by Mr C. Villiers. If the 
present distress of that country were likely to pass away in a few months, it 
might be well to enact a merely temporary measure ; but he believed that the 
late failure of the potato crop had only revealed the permanent condition of Ire- 
land, and that it was therefore necessary to legislate for its permanent relief. 
He reminded the house that the Irish pauper, to whom out-door relief was de- 
nied in Ireland, well knew that it would be granted tohim as soon as he placed 
his foot in England. Representations had been made to him from various 
quarters of the burdens thus inflicted on the rate-payers of England. In the 
course of the present year 90,000 persons had landed from Ireland in the port of 
Liverpool, of whom 30,000 had already emigrated to America; leaving, how- 
ever, 60,000 persons spread over the town of Liverpool and the surrounding 
town of Liverpool. 

Lord G. Bentinck defended the amendment which he had nearly carried on 
a former evening, and repudiated the idea that he had endeavoured to carry 
it by surprise through the house. He also vindicated himself from a charge 
which had been preferred against him in Ireland, namely, that he had made 
a felonious attempt to impose a new burden on the occupying tenants of 
that count: y. 

Mr Labouchere admitted that Lord G. Bentinck had vindicated himself suc- 
cessfully from the imputation of having taken the house by surprise. But 
though the house had not been surprised, the people of Ireland, who did not 
read the votes, had been. He wonld not enter generally into the question 
raised by that amendment; but this he would say, that, from the informa- 
tion which he had acquired when last in Ireland, he was convinced that it 
would be most unfortunate if a clause of that kind should form part of the 
Irish Poor Law. He concluded by expressing his cordial delight that this 
bill was at last brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and his sanguine hope that 
it would work well. 

Mr Goulburn was afraid that the temporary measures of relief which had 
recently been adopted in Ireland, would have thrown great difficulties in the 

way of the proper administration of the Poor Law in that country. The 
house \as, therefore, bound to call upon the proprietors of Ireland to give their 
cordial co-operation to this law, and upon the government to exert all the 
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powers confided to it for the protection of those who were engaged in the admi. 
nietration of it from every species of injury and insult. 

Lord J. Russell agreed with Mr Goulburn that it was necessary that the 
Government should protect every man engaged in the execution of this law, not 
only in affording, but also in refusing relief, and assured the house that Govern- 
ment would not be negligent of its duty in that respect. He then proceeded 
to defend the bill from the onslaught made upon it by the pamphlet of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. His Grace had represented that the poor man in Ire- 
land had no choice but that of receiving such wages as the farmer was pleased 
to give him, or of going tothe Board of Guardians and asking it for relief. 
Now, that was not the bill, nor anything like it. If a labouring man was 
offered by a farmer sufficient for his subsistence, he had no right to go to the 
Board of Guardians and say, “I am offered work, but I prefer idleness, and 
therefore I demand support from you.” That, he repeated, was not the Poor 
Bill, and his Grace knew it. 

Mr D'Israeli defended Lord G. Bentinck and his clause from the unjust attack 
which had been made upon both, on the ministerial side of the house. He ex- 
pressed his gratification at the notice which Lord J. Kussell had just taken of 
the extraordinary ebullition of prelatic conviction with which the country had 
been recently electrified, and pointed out the many unfounded assumptions which 
were to be found in that unmeasured invective against the application of out- 
door relief in Ireland. 

Captain Fitzmaurice entered into an elaborate examination of all the past and 
present grievances of Ireland, and, in the course of a long speech, vindicated his 
brother, Lord Orkney, from some unjust imputations recently cast upon him by 
Mr Smith O’Brien. 

The bill was then read a third time; and, after some clauses had been added 
by way of rider, was passed. 

LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—On the motion of Lord J. Russell this 
bill was read a third time. 

Colonel Rawdon then moved that certain words, enabling the commissioners 
to advance money for erecting and making corn mills, with the necessary build- 
ings and water courses, be inserted at the end of clause 4. These words had 
been in the first draught of the bill, and he wished to have them restored. 

Sir G. Grey observed, that these words had been withdrawn by desire of 
several Irish members, and resisted the proposition to restore them. 

After a short discussion, in which Mr Thornely and Mr F. French joined. the 
To was negatived by a majority of 100 over 31 Voicesners power to advance 

se of Lord G. aa : 'G. Tufiouses or buildings, was also nega- 
money for the erectiop of . ; 
tived be- ~ suenty of 86 over 30 voices. 

The bill was then passed, and the house adjourned. 


Monday, April 19. 

GOVERNMENT PLAN of Epvucation.—Lord John Russell, in answer to Sir 
B. Hall, gave a history of the communication which had passed between the Go 
vernment and the Wesleyan body. On the subject of excluding Roman Ca- 
tholics he said that, when the difficultics attendant upon it were removed, he 
hoped he should be able to propose grants to Roman Catholic echoo!s as well 
as others, butin the present year he did not propose to apply to them any part 
of the 100,0001 for which he asked. He then moved that the order of the day 
be read, in order that the house might resolve itself into a committee on the 
subject of the vote for education. Having complained of the attempts made to 
overawe the deliberations and votes of the house by those who protested against 
the exercise of irresponsibie power, and were yet themse!ves without responsi- 
bility to any one, he proceeded to give a history of the progress of education 
in this country from the time of Mr Raikes, who first established Sunday schools 
in 1784, down to the first formation of the Committee of Privy Council in 1839. 
Having vindicated the Government in giving money for the support of schools, 
he proceeded to show that the education of the people of this country was la- 
mentably deficient. He proved this by extracts from the writings of Dr Vaughan, 
Dr Hook, and several others, and also by the returns furnished by the registrar 
of marriages and the inspectors and chaplains of our prisons. He then proceed- 
ed to notice, at great length, the specifie objections made to the Government 
plan, and after an analysis of them, asked the house whether it. was prepared 
to support that plan, or to join Mr Duncombe in passing a vote of censure upon 
ministers for proposing it. He was rather disposed to feel his way until some 
general scheme could be devised which was likely to be favourably accepted by 
all classes. In the mean tiwe he asked for these means, inadequate as they 
were, With a view of dispelling that ignorance which was admitted to be lament- 
able, and of promoting religion and virtue among the great mass of our popu- 
lation. 

Mr T. Duncombe proceeded, in the words of his motion, to denounce the pro- 
posed scheme of education, as one calculated to increase the influence of the 
Crown, to invade the cons itutional functions of Parliament, and to interfere 
with the religious convictions and the civil rights of her Majesty’s subjects. He 
further added, that the scheme would not attain the objects for which it was in- 
tended, that it would not promote brotherly love and charity, but that it would 
carry ill-will, bitterness, and animosity, into every locality which it entered. 
Although, however, there were more than 10,000 parishes in England and 
Wales, not more than 50 or 60 petitions had as yet been presented after an ex- 
traordinary canvass to procure them ; and it gave him sincere pleasure to know 
that this scheme was beginning to excite dissatisfaction even among the clergy 
of the established church itself. He had himself received a petition from 14 
clergymen of the diocese of York, denouncing it as dangerous and pernicious in 
the extreme, and a letter along with it, wishing him good speed in his efforts to 
defeat it. He then proceeded to censure Lord J. Russell very severely for his de- 
termination to exclude the children of Roman Catholics, who required gratuitous 
education as well as those of any other class of Christians in the country, from 
the advantages of this scheme, if there were any init. Speaking of the pecuni- 
ary cost of this scheme, he defied any man to state what it would be before ten 
years were over. For some years hence, as he entered into some statistics to 
prove, it would cost 2,000,000/ annually. Ifthe noble lord should flinch from 
the probe which an impartial committee would apply to his scheme, he should 
come to this conclusion, that there was something in it which would not bear the 
light of day, that it was calculated to increase the power of the ministry and the 
influence of the Crown rather than to advance the instruction and improve the 
morality of the people ; and, that instead of making us a free and intelligent, it 
would leave us an enslaved and corrupted nation. 

Lord Duncan, in seconding the amendment of Me Duncombe, proceeded to 
attack the constitution of the Privy Council, and to object to delegate to a por- 
tion of it the controul of the whole education of the kingdom. He lamented 
that Ministers had excluded Roman Catholics from the benefit of any educa- 
tional grant, and, as they appeared to entertain at present great apprehensions 
of the dangerous doctrines of that sect, called their attention to the mischievous 
consequences which might arise, if a Puseyite committee of the Privy Council 
should appoint a number of Puseyite inspectors and of Puseyite schoolmasters, 
and should thus poison the minds of the rising generation with notions of reli- 
gion differing but in empty words from those of the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. He should have preferred a bill on this subject to a mere formal reso- 
lution like the present. 
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| Sir R. Inglis did not regard this scheme of education with any speci ial degree 
' of favovr; but it was established under a previous minute of Privy Council, and 
| it was now in vain to hope for a different organisation of the means for provid- 
| ing for the future education of the country. Though he retained - conviction, 
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which he had formerly expressed, that it was to the church alone that the state 
ought to delegate the education of the refrained from greens his 
opinions on that subject on the house at present, and would take now 
tendered to him by the government, if not cheerfully, at any rate th hankfully. 
Mr Macaulay was prepared to argue that it was the right and duty of the 


| state to provide for the education of the common people. The first object of 
eeuring the property and 


people, he 


» plan 


every Government was to take effectual means for 
persons of its subjects; and the most effectual means for ac 
| object was education. During the riots of 1782, 100,000 ignorant men rose up 
London at the mere call of a madman. For a week, London was in the 
power of a mob, and 36 fires in one day were blazing in different parts of it. All 
this was caused by the inconceivable ignorance of a rabble fearless of God in th 

light of christianity, and brutalised by ignorance in the midst of civilization 
To the same cause might be attributed the Nottingham riots, the Bristol riots, 
the Swing fires, the incendiarism and destruction of machinery which occurred 
some years ago in different parts of the country. ‘t Educate the people” was the 
constant language of Washington and Jefferson to their countrymen in 
America ; and who maintained the contrary must consider Govern- 
ment as a great hangman, and must be prepared to make those, whom 
education might elevate into the ornaments, the victims of society. 
He verily believed that the state of education among our common people was 
such as ought te render us all ashamed. How had such a melancholy state 
of things grown up? Under the system of non-interference and free compe- 
tition in education, which the dissenterss so much admired. First, as to the 
money question. If it be the duty of the state to educate the people, surely 
the house would not refuse to perform that duty on account of ite expense. 
He believed that, even in a financial point of view, a grant like the present 
would answer the object of the economist within ten years, in the diminution 
of expense which it would occasion in prisons, in prosecutions, and in penal 
colonies. Then, as to the inconsistent argument that this scheme would destroy 
all voluntary exertion, and would yet entail a burden of 2,000,000/ annually 
on the country. Now, if the gentleman who advanced that argument had 
read the minute of education, he would have seen that the amount of the 
tary “exerhaged! upon _ nent of voluntary exertion. If there was no volun- 


no. expense of 2,000,0001; if there were an annual 
rant of 2,000,000/, 
s tien Vid rt ae n must be flourishing indeed, 


for there must be voluntary contributions to th Aittuus. 2 4 HH0.000) He 
concluded a speech of great eloquence by declari g that he appeaica ve asda 
confidence on this project, from the clamour of Mr Duncombe and his friends, 
to the solemn and deliberate judgment of the nation at large, which he was 
sure would ratify with approbation the seheme of education which the govern- 
ment had just submitted to it. 

Mr Roebuck said the Government should patronize such a plan of education 
as would enable all to attend its schools ; but instead of doing so it brought for- 
ward a plan, which, by teaching religion, flung all the different sects into collision 
with each other. So long as Government mixed up national with religious 
education, its endeavours would fail, and would produce nothing but cavil in, 
and collision out of, the house. He warned the Government that, if they did not 
act a manly part, the same hand which struck down the corn laws would build 
up a liberal system of education. 

On the motion of Mr Ewart the debate was then adjourned. 

Tuesday, April 20. 

GOVERNMENT PLAN OF EpvucaATIoN.—(Adjourmd debate).— Mr Ewart com- 
plained that the scheme of education proposed by the government was not a 
comprehensive scheme. No scheme could be so which did not embrace within 
its range the grammar schools of the country, which did not proceed on a local 
representative system, and which did not levy an education rate. Such a sys- 
tem had been adopted in France, Holland, Germany, and the United States, and 
with the most beneficial results. Though government might wisely assist, it 
ought not to interfere directly in the work of education; in other words, it 
should develop the popular feeling in favour of education rather than control it. 
Furthermore, it should not interfere in matters of religious opinion. He pro- 


mp ishing that 


those 


ceeded to object to that portion of it which made the schoolmaster a teacher of 


religion. Religion was not his peculiar province, and would be better taught by 
the clergy of the different denominations, who ought to have every facility for 
imparting it in the several schools. Though he was most anxious to see the 
schoolmaster elevated in the scale of society, he did not think it desirable that 
the government should give him a retiring pension, as it would create an undue 
dependence on the government. He also objected to that part of the scheme 
whereby candidates who were not able to obtain appointments in the normal 
schools were to have a chance of obtaining situations in the public revenue. The 
probability was, that the man who commenced by making a bad schoolmaster 
would end by making a bad exciseman. His objections, however, were not of 
such a charaeter as to determine him to act with hostility against the whole 
measure. He supported the scheme because he traced in it the elements of 
progress. 

Sir C. Napier, representing as he did a large constituency, which contained 
many dissenters and many Roman Catholica, must explain briefly why he op- 
posed this scheme. He and his colleague had been waited on by a deputation 
of dissenters, who represented to them, that they conceived sufficient money had 
been already granted to the church for the education of the people, and that they 
deemed it a hardship to be taxed further for such a purpose. ‘Ihe Roman Ca- 
tholics also stated to them that they thought it unjust that they should be 
taxed to instruct others in a religion of which they did not themselves approve, 
and that they should be excluded from instruction in a religion which they 
loved and cherished. He considered both representations to be just, and with- 
out being overawed by his constituents, had determined to support them by 
his vote. 

The Earl of Surrey had not made up his mind as to his vote without a painful 
struggle. On the one side, he found that, from this grant for education at the 
expense of the state, the Roman Catholics were excluded. How, then, could 
Lord John Russell expect the support of Roman Catholic members? He, there- 
fore, thanked Mr T. Duncombe and others for the opposition which they had 
given to that part of the government scheme. That was one side of the ques- 
tion. On the other, he saw the country in a deplorable condition of ignorance, 
and the gaols full of criminals ignorant of the very nameof God. The Roman 
Catholics, whose missionaries had been so successful in spreading religious | ruth 
in every quarter ofthe globe, were excluded by this scheme from contributing 
their efforts to emancipate their fellow countrymen from ignorance. But though 
such was the case, they would gain nothing by excluding others from such a 
task. He should not, therefore, standin the way of education to others, 
though education was refused to the members of his own creed. He would 
throw over every jealousy, and would grant his support to the scheme now 
propounded by government. 

Mr Seymer observed, that no objections which he felt to the details of this 
— should induce him to play the game of those who wished to defeat it en- 
tirely. 
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Mr Aglionby bore testimony to the rem anxiety of Lord J. Russell to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people by an improved system of education, and la. 
mented that he could not agree with him in thinking that his system was wel] 
calculated to remove the evils which he himself deplored. Mr Macaulay never 
ouce touched on the point, how we were to separate religious from secular edu. 
und Lord J. Russell had himself failed in convineing him that they 
ly combined together. It was because he found that in this scheme 
united that he Was main y induced to oppose it. 

Lord Sandon supported the measure now proposod by the government, though 
t was neither a scheine of education, nor ought to be so considered. He valued 
it as mn the fact, that it was the duty of the state to educate its people— 
that religion was the essential part of everything deserving the name of educa- 
tion— that the education of the moral man was, of all other ee the most 
important—and that, without it, every other education was a en , a moc kery, 
and delusion. 

Mr M. Gisborne thought it necessary to explain the reasons which influenced 
him in giving his vote against the proposition of the government, lest he should 
be deemed to be joining in a censure on the government, which, in his con. 
science, he believed they did not deserve. They had merely brought forward 
a scheme, which had already been sanctioned by the house; and in so doing 
they were undeserving of any blame. He had ceme to the conclusion, from 
analogy and from experience, that the Government could not interfere bene- 
ficially in the matter of education. He had been told that this scheme of na- 
tional education had prospered on the continent; but this he denied, and in 
proof of it read. several extracts from the works of Mr Laing, and other tra- 
vellers, to prove that in Switzerland and Prussia the system of national educa- 
tion had not produced national benefit. Even in Scotland it had not produced 
all the beneficial consequences which Mr Macaulay had so eloquently described ; 
and he (Mr Gisborne) must make a very considerable deduction from the merits 
which he had ascribed to his countrymen, ‘Ihe defenders of the government 
scheme asserted that it was the duty of government to educate all classes of the 
people ; and yet her Majesty's ministers dared not include in their scheme the 
Roman Catholics or the Jews ; for if they included either, they knew that all 
chance of carrying it was gone. In conclusion he stated that he had greater 
reliance on the voluntary principle for the education of the peo) le than he 
had upon any efforts of the state. 

Mr L’. Borthwick controverted the arguments of Mr Gisborne on the subject of 
education. He dcfended the scheme of the government as the best that could be 
proposed with any chance of success. 

Lord Morpeth, after expressing his regret, that he was obliged to oppose the 
wishes of many of his constituents, entered into a general defence of the minutes 
of August and December last against the objections urged against them by Mr 
Duncoinur ~». Mp Gisborne. He showed that on the subject of education there 
were three courses tO ve purcucd We might have adopted an exclusive system 
of education—for instance, asystem on the principles of the Church of England. 
Yo no such system could he have been a party. Or, we might have adopted 
what was called the uniformity systein ; but that would not have met the consent 
of either Parliament or people. Then came the co-operative system, which, 
built on the superstructure of popular effort, was the only course left to us. That 
course the govern-rent had adopted, and he was willing to adopt it also, and to 
work it, as far as he could, for the benefit of the people. He then defended the 
Ministry from the taunts which had been cast upon it for its adherence to the 
authorised version of the Scriptures. It was impossible for him to hear, without 
emotion, the speech of Lord Surrey, with respect to the effect of their adherence 
to that version upon the Reman Catholics. When he first became a member of 
the Privy Council, he found certain minutes in force. They had since been en- 


cation ; 
could be safi 
the two were 


larged, as the house knew; and when any fresh change was intended in 
them, it would be fair to give notice of it to Parliament. The admission of 


the Douay version, and the establishment of Roman Catholic schools, would 
be a change of such importance as to require immediate notice of it to be 
given. But he must now add, in justice to himself, and in fairness to his 
constituents, that of no committee of Privy Council, which should refuse Ro- 
man Catholic applications merely because they were Roman Catholic, could 
he remain or be a member. 

Mr Bright commented on the skill with which Lord J. Russell and Mr 
Macaulay had avoided the question really before the house. That question was 
—the object, the tendency, and the consequences of these minutes of Privy 
Council upon the relative position of the established church and the dissenting 
congregations of the united kingdom. Having condemned those minutes, he 
proceeded to grapple with Mr Macaulay’s argument that the state was bound in 
duty to educate the people. Utterly denying the correctness of that position, 
he remarked that if the right of the state was so clear to educate its subjects, it 
was strange that neither in past centuries nor in modern times had any states- 
man made any effort to educate the people of England and Wales. Anybody, 
who had heard the speeches of Lord J. Russell and Mr aa aee would have 
supposed that the voluntary principle had entirely failed; but, so far from 
having failed, it had made extraordinary progress of late years, as all must 
admit who recollected the munificent contributions which had been made for 
the support of the free church of Scotland. No conscientious dissenter had yet 
availed himself of this grant, and no conscientious dissenter could take any part 
of this money, for if he did he could not say a syllable in future against the 
domination and usurpation of the established church. The scruples which he 
had expressed to the house on his own account were held by millions of their 
fellow countrymen. 

Sir G. Grey said that no one regretted more than he did that the angry ele- 
ments of strife should have been thrown into this question in order to aggravate 
its difficulties. This was not the first time that the statesmen of England had 
endeavoured to remove the ignorance of the people by diffusing a better system 
of education among them. He would not refer to the statesmen who had un- 
dertaken that duty in our own day, but he would remind Mr Bright that Mr 
Whitbread and Sir 8. Romilly had brought forward and supported schemes for 
promoting parochial education. He read several documents to prove that the 
voluntary efforts of the people had entirely failed to meet their educational 
wants, and contended that the house was therefore bound to exert itself to the 
utmost in removing the evils which affected so many of our fellow countrymen. 
If the moral and intellectual improvement of the people were the best preven- 
tive of crime, and if the great bedy of the people were the basis of the pyramid 
of society, in which no rent could be made without danger to the whole super- 
s.ructure, what higher object could any government propose to itself than that 
of fostering and encouraging the means of education without interfering with the 
rights of conscience ? He showed that this was the sole object which govern- 
ment had in view in framing these minutes, and he therefore recommended them 
without hesitation to the support and approbation of the house. He admitted 
that there was good ground for objecting to the minutes on account of the ine- 
quality with which they treated the Roman Catholics. ‘They had a right to 
complain of the hardship of being excluded from the benefit of a grant to which 
they contributed their own portion of taxation, and he rejoiced that so decided a 
feeling in their favour had been elicited from all sides of the house during the 
progress of the debate. 

Mr H ndley claimeda right to be heard as he had presented 740 petitions on 
the subject which was then before the house. He admitted that the dissenters 
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had not taken the most prudent course on this occasion. He carefully sepa- 
rated himself from the political dissenters of Mr Baines’s school, and confessed 
that he had been unconvinced by all the sophistries which had emanated from 
that quarter. He could not, however, concur in these minutes. He thought 
that they ought to be modified in several important particulars, and above all he 
thought that the voluntary prmciple—which had not;yet failed, ought to have 
been tried for a year longer. 

On the motion of Sir W. Clay the debate was then adjourned till Thursday. 

Wednesday, April 21. 

Factories Biit.—On the motion of Mr Fielden, the report on the Factories 
Bill was received. 

On the motion that it be agreed to, 

Mr Trelawny gave it his most decided opposition, on the ground that it was a 
perfect mockery to introduce such a bill, unless the house was also prepared to 
fix the rate of wages and the price of provisions. 

Mr Hume blamed the Government for giving any sanction to this measure. 
The encroachments already made upon us by the manufacturers of America 
were so great that it was nothing short of insanity to agree to it. He, there- 
fore, moved that the report be received on that day six months. 

Mr Brown seconded the amendment. 

After a few words from Mr M. Philips against the bill, 

Mr P. Howard and Mr S. Crawford both supported it. 
denounced the opposition to it as unfair and vexatious] 

Mr B. Escott denied that the opposition to this bill had been unfair. 
implored the house, in mercy tothe labouring classes, to reject the measure. 

Mr Ferrand taunted Mr B. Escott with the inconsistency of his proceedings 
on this bill. Formerly he had supported, now he opposed it. 

After a short conversation between Mr Muntz, Mr Tancred, Mr B. Escott, 
and Sir D. L. Evans, 

Lord J. Russell confessed that he would have preferred to have had the time 
in this bill limited to 11 instead of 10 hours; but, as a Ten Hours Bill had 
been sanctioned by a large majority of the house, he felt himself justified in giy- 
ing it his support. - 

Mr Roebuck denounced the conduct of Lord J. Russell, in supporting this 
measure, as weak, wavering, and unstatemanlike. 

The house then divided, when the numbers were—for the amendment, 46, 
and against it, 104. The report was in consequence agreed to, 

Mr Brown then proposed to add a clause to the bill; but, after some con- 
versation, in which Sir G. Grey, Mr T. Egerton, Mr Brotherton, Mr Ferrand, 
Mr Roebuck, Mr Newdegate, Mr Aglionby, Mr M. Philips, Sir R. Peel, and 
Lord J. Manners joined, was induced to withdraw it. 

Lord Ebrington also proposed to add two clauses to the bill; but one of 
them was negatived without a division, and the other did not find a seconder. 

Mr Leader moved a clause for the purpose of enabling millowners to make 
up for lost time, in cases where, from the derangement of the machinery, they 
had been obliged to stop work. A division took place, when it was negatived 
by a majority of 94 over 31 voices. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and, after some further conversa- 
tion, it was ordered to be read a third time on Friday. 

Lives InsuRANCES BiLuL.—This bill was read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed. 

NavAL Prisons Bitt.—The Naval Prisons bill went through committee, 
but not without a discussion on the severity of the punishments inflicted in the 
navy, in which Mr Williams, Mr Ward, Col. T. Wood, and others took part. 

The house then adjourned. 


The latter gentleman 


He 


Thursday, April 22. 

GOVERNMENT PLAN OF Epucation.—Sir W. Clay declared that it was his 
intention to support the amendment of Mr T. Duncombe. Wishing to guard 
himself from misrepresentation, he thought it necessary to add that he merely 
expressed by his vote disapprobation of the plan proposed by her Majesty’s go- 
vernment, and that he was not adverse to the diffusion of education among the 
people through the instrumentality of the state. 

Sir J. Pakington tendered his sincere thanks to her Majesty’s government for 
bringing forward this plan, and congratulated the members of the cabinet who 
had spoken in this debate, on the triumphant effect of their speeches. He eulo- 
gised the system of education adopted at the grammar school of King 
Edward VI in Birmingham, where 1,200 children, of all denominations, were 
educated in perfect harmony with each other, and recommended the rules 
adopted in that school—which he read—to general adoption. There w re at 
that school 798 children professing the religion of the Church of England, 107 
belonging to the Independents, 122 belonging to the Wesleyans, 72 belonging 
to the Baptists, 30 Socinians, 8 belonging to Lady Huntingdon’s association, 
4 Roman Catholics, 6 Swedenborgians, 8 Presbyterians, 4 Jews, 1 Quaker, and 
1 Calvinist. 

Mr Hume was disappointed that this measure did not go further. We had 
voted 7,000,000/ this year for the army, and yet the noble erd did not propose 
to grant more than 100,000/ for the purposes of education.1 He then proceeded 
torefute Mr Gisborne’s argument, that national benefit never accrued from na- 
tional education. A Roman Catholic was as good a man as a member of the 
Church of England, and was as well entitled to have his children educated by 
the state, to whose support he equally contributed. It was because the right to 
education was not given to the Roman Catholic that he objected to these 
minutes. The dissenters were quite as bad as the bishops, for they tried to dra- 
goon the house into their views, as the bishops had tried to force Lord John 
Russell into theirs. For his own part he had no hesitation to declare, that, in- 
stead of granting a paltry sum of 100,000/, he would not grudge the govern- 
ment a grant of 500,0001. No price we could pay would be too dear for such 
inestimable advantages as the spread of knowledge and the extinction of crime. 
He, therefore, should vote for the committee proposed by Mr Duncombe, for in 
that committee he would undertake to prove that we might have all the good 
without any of the evil of this scheme. 

Sir W. James gave his support to the project of the government, not because 
it was perfect in itself, but becanse it was the best that could be obtained. He 
considered that it was the imperative duty of the state to educate all the people ; 
and he, therefore, lamented the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from the bene- 
fits to be derived from these minutes. 

Sir J. Easthope, in expressing his intention to vote for this measure, expressed 
the deep pain which he felt at seeing it accompanied with the indefensible ex- 
clusion of the Roman Catholics from its benefits. He voted for the measure, be- 
cause he could not consent to prolong the further existence of ignorance and 
crime. 

Mr S. Crawford was compelled by a sense of duty to vote in favour of the 
amendment of Mr T. Duncombe. 


Sir W. Molesworth denounced the injustice inflicted on the Roman Catholics. 

He agreed in the opinion of Mr Hume, that it would preferable if we could have a 
system of schools in which secular instruction should be given alone. Ue could 
not, however, agree in the motion of Mr T. Duncombe. He conceived that the 
house was bound, before it came to a decision on this subject, to consider, first, 

' “ Ought the state to interfere in the education of its subjects >” 
Is the 
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measure of government the best practicable measure under existing circum- 
stances ”” He then proceeded to urge, that the education of the people was a 
matter of primary importance to the state. It was said, that this state interfer- 
ence was an invasion of the liberty of the subject: it was an invasion of no 
liberty, save the liberty of being ignorant. As the chairman of the committee 
which sat some years ago on the subject of transportation, he felt entitled to 
speak with some degree of authority on the connexion between ignorance and 
crime ; and he now stated that that he had long since come to this conclusion, 
that though good gaolers and a good system of punishments might be of use to 
check crime, you could not effectually combat it or diminish its amount without 
good schoolmasters and a good system of education. He then showed that the 
education of the people of this country never could be successfully carried out on 
the voluntary principle, and contended that, even if it could, the poor would prefer 
to be indebted to the state rather than to private individuals for the education of 
their children. He contended that the state ought to interfere in the education of 
the people to such an extent that no child should be unable to obtain the elements 
of moral and intellectual instruction ; and if the child was well educated, it 
would grow up into a good subject, no matter whether he belonged to the 
Church of England, or was a Roman Catholic or a Protestant Dissenter. Now, 
there were three modes of giving the child education: The first was, that zecu- 
lar instruction should be given in the schools without any religious instruction 
at all; and that scheme he was prepared to support on another occasion. The 
second was, that there should be schools in which secular instruction should 
be given with religious instruction, but without reference to any particular and 
religious dogmas. That scheme had been proposed in 1839, had failed in con- 
sequence of the opposition which it received from both churchmen and dis- 
senters, and was at present quite impracticable. The third was, that the state 
should contribute to the schools of every religious denomination, without refer- 
ence, however, to their religious education. That scheme he preferred least, 
but he believed that it was the only one now practicable, and he should, there- 
fore, notwithstanding some defects which he detected in it, give it his support 
at present. 

Lord Mahon called upon the opponents of the Government scheme to say 
what they would propose in case they defeated it. Could the house allow things 
to remain as they were after the statements which had been made to it respect- 
ing the ignorance and crime prevailing in many parts of the country? The 
tenth report of the Inspector of the Prisons gave a dreadful illustration of the 
connexion between ignorance and crime, &s did also the last factory report, pre- 
sented by Mr Leonard Horner in December last. 

Sir J. Graham observed that the inadequacy of education was admitted on 
all hands. He then proceeded to maintain that it was the duty of the State +- 
educate the people. He then turned from that abstract a---“’" vo the more 
practical one, how should that dutv,+- »~:s40ea ¢ and argued that it must be 
by a due combinetios vt secular and religious instruction. A great difference of 
.-ugion prevailed in this country, and that difference had constituted the diffi- 
culty which beset all plans for promoting general education within it. He could 
not see why our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, whose Christian doctrines 
were believed by the greater portion of the civilised world, should be excluded 
from it. All other classes of Dissenters were admitted into participation in the 
grant, on condition of their using the authorised version. To that condition the 
Roman Catholics had an insuperable objection ; and they were told, in conse- 
quence, that their case should be considered in future. When was the right 
time for considering it? The right time was now; for it never was wise to 
postpone any concession which justice, equity, and policy equally required. He 
was of opinion that the conduct of Government in respect to these minutes was, 
with the single exception of their treatment of the Roman Catholics, not only 
justifiable, but also highly prudent and judicious; and he should, therefore, give 
his cordial support to their plan. 

Lord J. Russell declared himself relieved by the turn which the debate had 
taken from any apprehensions which he had once entertained of the objections 
which might be urged against his scheme. He found that Mr T. Duncombe, 
who was the organ of the Congregationalists and Baptists on this occasion, had 
not ventured to propound their principle that the state had ho right to educate 
the people, aud that the glory or disgrace of advocating that doctrine was re- 
served for Mr Bright, and for Mr Bright alone. He then entered into a detailed 
statement of the reasons which had led to what was called the exclusion of the 
Roman Catholics from the benefit of these minutes. He denied, first of all, 
that the government had done anything to lead the Wesleyansintothe belief that 
no aid would ever be given to the Roman Catholic schools. The committee of 
Privy Council had declared to the Wesleyans that it would hereafter propose a 
grant for Roman Cathulic schools. The question then arose, whether the govern- 
ment ought to propose it now, and to endanger the success of their whole 
scheme by throwing into it such an additional cause of discord? He concluded 
by recommending the minutes to the favourable consi‘eration of the house. 

Colonel Sibthorpe expressed his want of confidence in Lord J. Russell and 
his scheme. 

Sir R. Peel admitted that in 1839 he had fully shared in the objections which 
were urged against the plan of impusing on the country a new scheme of edu- 
cation by the single vote of that house. He adhered to those objections still; 
but with his view of the necessity of proceeding at once to mitigate the mon- 
strous evils of ignorance and crime, he would not incur the risk of further delay 
by insisting upon them on the present occasion. He reminded the house of Sir 
James Graham's failure in his measure of 1843 for the education of factory 
children, which he proposed to accomplish, not by a resolution of that house, 
but by legislative enactment; and said that, as thousands were born every 
week, for whose education, moral, religious, and intellectual, no provision 
was made, he was ready to accede at once to any proposition which, 
without violating religious feeling, would remedy those great and crying evils. 
He showed the insufficiency, not only of our existing schools, but also of our 
schoolmasters. He deeply regretted that these minutes had met the disappro- 
bation of the Nonconformists. These minutes adopted the voluntary principle. 
No state interference superseded it; for they could only be put in force by its 
operation. Alluding to the Roman Catholics, he expressed his opinion that no 
system of general education, even in England, would be complete from which 
they were excluded. The house was now about to admit to a participation in 
this vote a class of dissenters, the Wesleyans, which had hitherto been ex- 
cluded from it. It was therefore widening the sphere of the national bounty, 
and in the same proportion making the exclusion from it more marked. The 
time was, tverefore, come when justice and good policy required from the go- 
vernment a mature consideration of the position of its Roman Catholic subjects. 
The government could not in justice exclude them from this grant. If there 
was a probability of an early election, it was important that there should be no 
mistake on the intentions of the government on this subject, for then the coun- 
try would not be taken by surprise upon it. 

Mr Plumptre said that the difficulty which the Government found in the set- 
tlement of this question arose, not from the people of Eng and being an unjust 

| people, but from their being a religious and Protestant people. The leaders of 
| both parties in that house had told them plainly where they were going; and 
| he, therefore, hoped that at the next election the people would take care to 







| what extent, and in what manner ought it to interfere ?” and, lastly, “ ' elect representatives of their own Christian and Protestant feeling. 
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Mr Newdegate declared his intention of voting for these Minuutes, and asked 
; 
| 





Lord John Russell whether, in case he should hereafter issue any other Minute 
recommending a plan of popular education, he would pursue the same course 
which he had upon this occasion, and submit it to Parliament for approbation. 
Lord J. Russell answered in the affirmative. 
The house then divided, when the numbers were— 
For Mr Duncombe’s motion oes oe ose 47 
Against it... sxe ese von ee 372 





Majority against it in pele 325 


The other orders were then disposed of, and the house adjourned. 


Friday, April 23. 

PortTvUGAL.— Lacy Evins asked the noble lord respecting the re- 
sult of the int m of the Brit'sh Government with that of Portugal, con- 
cerning the genera!s and troops, who were lately granted an honourable capi- 

tulation by Marshall Saldanha and who are suid to have been since trane- 
po: ted to the penal and unhealthy colony of An B la. 

Lord John Russell said that at present the belief was tliat these per- 
sons were not sent to Angola, but that it was intended that they should be 
the y had 


Sir De 
recess! 


sent there. 
friends in Lisbon, 


The groundsstated for this determination was that 
and that it would be dangerous to allow them to 
remain in the country. This did not appear to the British Government a 
sufficient reason, and they instructed their representative at the court of 
Lisbon to expr ss their objection to such a proceeding. The government 
had not yet received any communication in reply, but they had every rea- 
son to hope that the intentions of the Portuguese government would not be 
carried into «ffect. 


Facrory Birt —Mr Bright said that he understood that a memorial had 
been presented by 408 manufacturers, employing 14,000 workmen, with an 
invested capital « f 14,000,000/, protesting against any further interference with 


their trade by means of the ec ntemplated Factory bill. 

L rd J. Russell had no objection to give it. 

HEALTH OF Towns.—The Earl of Lincoln wished to ask when the Health e 
Towns bill was to be taken. 

Lord J. Russell would give an answer to the question next week. 
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Court and Avistocracy, 





The Court is still at Buckingham Palace. 

Lord John Russell had an audience of Her Majesty on Wednesday. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager visited the Queen on Thursday, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and remained to luncheon. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert and the 
Thursday, at Willis’s rooms, the bazaar 
and distress in Scotland. 

A cabinet council was held at two o'clock last Saturday, at the Foreign- 
office. The council sat three hours. 

Mr Bancroft, the American minister, returned to town, 
Paris. 

The governor of the Bank of England and the deputy-governor had an 
interview with the Chancellor of the E xchequer on Wednesday at his off ficial | 
residence. 

His Excellency, the Dutch ambassador to the British court, arrived in Lon- 
don on Thursday morning 


Duchess of Kent visited, on 
for the relief of the famine in Ireland, 


on Saturday, from 
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Tue HEALTH OF Towns PILL 
the London tavern, Bishopsgate 
from the several towns in England int 
the purpos 


AND ITs OpronrNts.—A meeting was held at 
street, on W ednesday, of de putations invited 
rested in the Health of Towns Bill, for 
of and whether nd what steps were 


considering its provisions, any a 














desira! to be taken in relation thereto. The movement, as the advertisement 
indicated, originated with the commissioners acting under the Brighton Town 
Act. At thehour appointed, Mr Cordy of Brighton was called to the chair, and 
resolutions were passed conden natory of the bill. 

Tne PRINTERS’ PENSION SoctETY.—The annual dinner of this useful charit; 
took place on Tuesday evening at the London tavern, Bishopsgate street. About 
100 gentlemen were present. L James Hansard, Esq., presided, supp l 
by Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, the Rev. Dr Stebbing, &c 

Tue Loss OF THE T'WEED.—The subscription set on foot fer the pury of 
rewarding the conduct of Captain Camp, the master, the chief mate, officers, 
and crew of the Spar rig £ se intrepid exertions saved the lives of 
seventy-nine per 1 wrecked on board the Tweed, on Wednesday 
amounted 537 

MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLI Number of deaths from all causes, regis- 
t 1 the weck en g Satu Ay 17 47 Males, 493; f ales, 4 
total 1 Births in the week— es, 694 ; femal total, 1, - 
Popul 1 enur ted in 1841, 1,948,211; ave v leaths, 1842-4 
(five springs), 914 
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[April 24, 


La —— panties 
MetTropoiis Scnoots Funp.—A meeting in aid of the objects of the Lon- 
don Diocesan Board of Education was held at Willis’s rooms, St James’s, on 


Thursday. The 2 shop of London took the chair, and in opening the busi- 
ness of the meeting stated its objects, which were simply to obtain additional 
funds, not only to increase the eflicacy of the existing schools, but in building 
a considerable number of additional ones, in order in providein some degree for 
the educational wants of the metropolis. In the course of his speech, he stated that, 

*252,544 persons charged with offences in England and Wales, from 1836 


out of 
to 1845, only 22,159 could read and write well; and only 1,085 had received su- 
perior education. Of prisoners tried at assizes and sessions, from 1839 to 1848, 





nine per cent only could read and write well; of those who were summarily 
convicted only four per cent; and more than ninety per cent of both classes had 
received little or no instruction. The meeting was addressed by Lord Ashley 
and others, all concurring in the desireableness of government assistance. 
rhe importation of Irish paupers, so 
of in Liverpool and Glasgow, begins to wear a threatening 
On Sunday, the Prussian Eagie, from Cork, and the Lime- 
landed 1,200 Irish paupers at Alderman’s stairs, Lower East 
new comers, who were in the most wretched state of distress, 
The same 


IkIsH IMMIGRATION INTO LONDON 
much complained 
aspect in London. 

:, from Dublin, 
Smithfield. The 
were forthwith distributed over the eastern part of the metropolis. 
vessels landed 1,200 Irish paupers on Sunday week. 


Catrnouic InstituTe.—On Wednesday the annual meeting of the members 
was held at St Edward’s Roman 


The society has for its 


of the Catholic Institute of Great Britain 
Catholic schools, Great Windmill street, Haymarket. 
objects the education of poor Roman Catholic children, and affording grants 
of money towards improving and supporting schools. The Earl of 
Rev. T. T. Fergusson, the s6e- 
1 15s lid, 


Shrews- 
the 
r were 1, being 
rhe report Was unanimously adopted. 


The report was read by 
cretary. The receipts during the past y 
derably than the preceding year. 
It was then moved and seconded :— 


bury in the chair. 


822/ 1 consi- 





less 


» offered to the rights of con- 





| That this meeting, deeply impressed with the outrage 
science by the declaration of her Mejesty’s present government, that Catholics are to 
be excluded from a participation in the grant of 100,060/ to be voted by parliament 
for all other religious communions, call upon all classes of their fellow-Catholics to 


unite tion frem a public 
grant paid out of the public funds, under the administration of a ministry who have 
title of liberal, but whose shrinking policy is that of a 
i the worst features of religious intoleration. 

Langdale, seconded by Bishop Wise- 


The noble chairman read the draft 


in one cry of indignant reprobation at this insulting exce} 


ated to themselves a 


, who have countenanc¢ 
moved by the Hon. C. 


a roptr 
b roted sect 
This 
man, was carried amidst much applause. 
of a petition to both houses of parliament against the proposed government 
measure, which was adopted. 


resolution, 
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GOVERNMENT PLAN EDU¢ week, 
wich, Gloucester, Px 
have been held for and ¢ 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS, — A 
last week, for the purpose 
ble to the abolition of death punishments 
and great interest was excited on the subject 
Pie EXECUTION OF CATHERINE FosTer, condemned to death by Chief Baron 
Suffolk , for poisoning her husband, took place at 
Saturday. Although made a frank avowal of her 


avoided alluding to any circumstance which might explain 


OF 
Sunderland, 
ist the Minutes of ¢ 
humerot 


ATION, 


meetings at Nor- 


Birming and other towns, 


risea, 








is mee at Southampton 
of forming a society composed of all persons favoura- 
The room was crowded on the occa- 
sion, 
at the late 
Bury St Edmunds 
guilt, she studiously 
why she perpetrated the horrid deed. 

fue Game LAws.—At the recent Bucks Quarter Session, Dr Lee’s motion, 
praying that game law prosecutors should pay their own costs, was overruled 
laws, but Dr Lee, Sir H. 


by 10 to 6. Not one of the magistrates defended the s, ) 
Verney, Lord Nugent, and the Rey. J. Harrison spoke against them. Lord Nu- 


assizes 


Pollock 


on she 


gent said he wanted to see the game laws altogether abolished. 

M. SoysEr’s Sour KitcHEN.—M. Soyer, on his way from Dublin to London, 
visited Liverpool and Manchester, and inspected the soup kitchens of those com- 
mercial towns, as well as the different kitchen departments of the several 
unions. 

RESTRICTION ON EMIGRATION TO AMERICA.—A meeting of shipowners and 
others interested in the conveyance of passengers, was held on Wednesday in 
the Underwriters’ room of the Liverpool Exchange, for the purpose of devising 
means to remedy a grievance to which some may soon be subjected by the 
passing of the recent American emigration law. H. G. Chapman, Esq., was 
called to the chair. The act in question, he said, woule curtail seriously indeed 
the number of passengers permitted to be taken hence, in merchant ships, to 
the United States. There could not be a doubt, he considered (as the act 
would be oppressive to American as well as to British shipping), that the object 
of the Congress in passing it was to prevent any alarming influx of pauper 
emigrants from Ireland. The law required a space of 14 superficial feet for 

each passenger; and the consequence w that it would abridge, he believed, 
the number of passengers to nearly half the present amount. Mr Coulburn 
thought the act, instead of being injurious, would be advantageous to the British 
shipowner, because it would have the effect of doing away, in a great measure, 
with emigration to New York, and necessarily induce it to our possessions in 
Canada. Mr Shuie moved a resolution to the effect that the provisions of the 
new act are seriously oppressive in the case of shipowners who had entered into 
engagements for the conveyance of passengers. Mr Cannon seconded the reso- 
lution, Which was carried. Mr Lamport then moved that a memorial should 
be presented to Lord Palmerston, praying him to make such representations to 
the minist<rs at Washington as to exempt from the operation of the act vessels 
| which had entered into arrangements before the arrival of the Hibernia. 
conded by Mr Anderson, and carried. After some conversation, the draft of a 
morial was agreed upon 
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dale, from fifteen to eighteen mills are standing at the present time, with a 
| weekly accession to their number. “At Oldham, two of the largest concerns in 
the town that have hitherto worked full time, have adopted short hours. at 
Ash ton and Stalybridge, individual firms now working short time intend clos- 


as they have exhausted their present stock of cotton. At 
will be to At Blackbur many firms 


irely. ¢ y 
ing entirely, as soon 


Stoekport a final decision come soon. 








have stopped their mills entirely. In addition to these, a general suspension of 
| labour at the mills in the various establishments has taken place, and this in 
| the face of the daily rise in the prices of provisions.—The Preston Pilot also 
says:—We much regret to state that the condition of the staple trade of the 
town seems likely to become depressed, in consequence of the extravagant 
pri demanded for the raw article of cotton woul, and the unremunerative 
| rates at which pie goods o1 yarns can only be dispo ed of Hitherto the 
spinners and manufacturers of Preston have, at no small sacrifice, resisted the 


\ pressing temptation which the unfavourable state of trade has held out, to 
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wholly close their establishments, or very materially to shorten the hours of 
labour. It appears, however, that the time has arrived when they find them- 
selves constrained to yield to the demands which a regard to their own preser- 
vation makes upon them, and that sever.1 of their body are to discontinue 
their works wholly for an indefinite time, whilst others have intimated their 
intention to commence the adoption of short time with the coming weck. 








~ SCOTLAND. 


THe Sr ANDREW'S CHAIR OF NATURAL PuILosopuy.—The United Col- 
leges have offered their vacant chair of natural philsophy to Mr J. C. Adams, 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, the discoverer of the new planet. 

GOVERNMENT PLAN OF EpUCATION.—Dr Cunningham, professor of divinity 
in the Free Church college, and the Rey. James Begg, one of her influential 
ministers, have published letters to the effect that the Free preabytery of Edin- 
burgh generally disapprove of the decision of the synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
which, on the motion of Dr Buchanan, resolved, by a majority of 60 to 16, to 
petition against the education scheme. ‘This synod is the largest provincial 
court of the body. 

LEITH.—CATTLE FoR SwEDEN.—On Friday last, a number of very fine 
cattle, chiefly of the pure Ayrshire breed, were shipped here for Gottenburg, ex 
the Swedish schooner Alexander, for a gentleman in that country. They were 
selected by Mr Walter Finlay, of Glasgow, and, from their appearance, reflect 
much credit on his judgment. In the lot was a remarkably fine bull of the 
short-horn species, bred, as we are informed, by W. R. Ramsay, Esq., of Barn- 
ton. The novelty of send:ng Scotch bred cattle to the continent excited a 
good deal of interest, and the result of the experiment will be looked for by all 
interested in the breed of oxen. Foreign grain—It is cheering to witness the 
immense importations of wheat, barley, and oats. Within the last four days 
upwards of 2,000 quarters have been reported; and during the same short 
period, more than 1,000 quarters have come coastwise.—Caledonian Mercury. 








IRELAND. 


Mr O’ConNELL.—The Gazette de Lyon, of the 17th April, has the following :— 
“ A consultation of physicians was held yesterday, to decide whether it was 
advisable or not for Mr O'Connell to proceed on his journey, owing to the ex- 
treme state of weakness he was in.” 

THE FAMINE.—There is an increase of deaths in the Cork workhouse. The 
coroners of the city, says the Cork Constitution, have declared their determination 
not to hold inquests on the bodies of persons dying in the streets from want and 
fever, in order to avoid the great expense which the innumerable inquests from 
these causes would bring upon the city. 

AMERICAN SyMPATHY,.— On Saturday last deputations from the city of Cork 
and some public bodies proceeded to Cove, to present addresses to Captain 


Forbes, of the United States sloop of war, Jamestown, which has brought a relief ' 


cargo, valued at 14,0007. Captain Forbes, in his reply, expressed the necessi- 
ty of “ raising the moral standard of the people.” In his reply to the city of Cork 
address he says :—‘* You know, gentleman, that in America we have no ‘lower 
orders, in a moral point of view, unless they be imported, and that they are not 
long permitted to live as they were wont to do at home; they are obliged, 
by the social customs and the civillaws, to do their share of the common weal.” 
It was determined, at a meeting in Cork on Saturday, at which Lord Bernard, 
M.P., presided, that the cargo of the Jamestown should be distributed amongst 
the ten unions of the county, according to the extent of the population and the 
prevalence of distress in each. 

MoNSIEUR SOYER'’S MODEL KiIrcuEeN, ROYAL BARRACK ESPLANADE.— This 
kitchen was to be opened last Monday fur the preparation of the various sorts 
of food used at the mendicity institution. The children of the schools, oakum 
pickers and knitters, will be set down at two o'clock to be fed, Admission to the 
public, sixpence each. 

@ THe WarTerrorp Mecnanics’ Instrrure.—It is proposed to establish a 
school in connexion with the institute, in which instruction adapted to scientific 
and practical pursuits will be afforded on terms of singular cheapness. ‘Their hours 
of attendance are two in three days of each week, and the charges vary from 
20s to 15s per quarter, for languages, sciences, fine arts, &c. 

= PROSPECTS OF THE HARVEST.—The weather has of late undergone a favour- 
able change. Vegetation is making rapid progress. The accounts of the wheat 
and oat crops are highly encouraging; and even in regard to potatoes very 
favourable accounts are received. The smaller class of farmers, who have suf- 
fered so terribly by the destructive failures of last year, are plucking up courage 
to try their favourite root once more. The early spring sowing of potatoes had 
been confined to the large farmers and gentry, who could afford to make ex- 
periments, but within the last week the small farmers are also venturing. 

The Newry Telegraph says:—‘“ The planting of potatoes is quite general in 
this part of the country, several of the more extensive farmers having large 
breadths of land laid down for that purpose. The early planted are exhibit- 
ing the most gratifying promise of a large and abundant crop, the young plants 
coming up strong and vigorous, as in the most favourable seasons. 

The accounts from other districts are similar. Whether for good or evil, 
there will be an extensive potato culture this year. Probably the amount 
own will be about the fourth part of the crop of ordinary years. 

REPEAL AssocrATION.—At the usual weekly meeting of this association, the 
rent was announced to amount to 34/. The Mail of Monday has the following : 

Loyal National Repeal Association, Corn Exchange Rooms, Dublin, April 8.—Dear 
Sir: I am directed by the committee respectfully to remind you of the difficult position 
in which they are placed, in their endeavour to uphold the association. The deplorable 
state of the country, overwhelmed by famine, prevents the usual collection of repeal 
rent, and the committee must therefore depend, for some time to come, chiefly upon 
the support of those members of the association whose means are more independent. 
The staff has been reduced to three or four individu.Js, and all other outgoings have 
been dispensed with or curtailed, for the present emergency. to the lowest amount by 
which it is possible to keep the association open. The committee, therefore, sincerely 
trust you will kindly appreciate the exertions they are making to maintain this mighty 
and invaluable organ of the public voice, and renew your subscription for the present 
tyear, and that you will also use your influence among your friends to realise any addi- 


yional subscriptions that may be possible.—I have the honour to remain, yours sincerely‘ 
. M. Ray, Secretary. 
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N AND COLONIAL, 


FRANCE. 
The debate upon the Bank question was closed on Friday evening, aud the 
Whole of the amendments proposed having been rejected, the original bill was 
passed by a majority of 211 to 17. The effect of the bill is simply to allow the 


Bank of France to issue notes, payable to bearer, of an amount not less than 200 
franes. z 





x The Minister of Finances, in a recent speech, said that France, from her ter- 
y torial and political position, would long require the protective system. With 
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regard to the reduction of the duty on coffee, he said that it was under the con- 
sideration of the government, but his opiuion was, that it would be better to 
reduce the duty on sugar. 

A general account of the administration of the finances during 1846 has 
been published. In 1830 the r ceipts amounted to 1,031,796,054f, and the 
penses to 1.095,142,1 15f. 
penses 1,606,399, t49f. 

Intelligence had been received from Algiers of the capture of the celebrated 
Bou-Maza. ‘This is the famous scheriff who raised the standard of revolt in 
the Dhara in 1845, a revolt which spread over the whole of Algeria, and in which 
Abd-el-Kader took but a secondary part. 


ex- 
In 1846 the receipts were 1,422,034,586f, and the ex- 


SPAIN. 

Various accounts are given by the different Madrid journals of the gatherings | 
which took place on Sunday week around the Queen’s carriage. 1 
bute them to the disaffected, and others to the loyal. 
illustrative of the scene. 

One individua, approached her carriage,, and addressed her Majesty in the following 
terms :—‘* Madam,—The liberal people, the friends of their constitutional Queen, of 
liberty, and of national independence, offer this feeble te timony of their re«pect for 
your royal person, which your Majesty will deign to accept, and not forget your peo- 
ple, who have received you with suct. enthusiasm.” The Queen answeied, ** Yes; lam 
a Spaniard: and accepted the garland.” Her Majesty, according to the report of the 
Eco del Comercio, appeared to be gratified with these marks of enthusiasm. When the 
people shouted “ Long live the Queen! and liberty for ever!” her Majesty replied, 
“*Yes : liberty for ever! andto prove your devotion to it, leave me at liberty to con- 
tinue my arive, 

rhese commotions have, however, caused some anxiety to her Majesty's 
ministers, for it appears that about thirty persons have been arrested in conse- 
quence of the proceedings of Sunday. 

On Monday, the Minister of the Interior being questioned in the Chamber 
respecting these circumstances, declared that they were altogether unforeseen 
and unexpected, but that strict measures would be taken for the maintenance of 
order and the security of the royal person. 

M. Olozaga had an audience of the Queen, to offer her Majesty his grateful 
acknowledgment for his recall. 

The Pacheco-Salamanca cabinet retains its stability. 


Some attri- 
We give two anecdotes | 








PORTUGAL. 

By the Montrose steamer, we have accounts from Lisbon to the 10th instant. 

The news from Portugal is important. ‘The insurgent troops from Oporto, 
forming the Algarves expedition, under Sa da Bandeira, marched on the 2nd 
for Evora, with the intention of forming a junction with the Conde de Mello’s 
furee. As de Mello was approaching Pegones on the 7th, and Sa da Bandeira 
was expected at Setubal about the sth, it was thonght probable that both gene- 
rals would be at Caxilhas, in the immediate vicinity of the capital, about the 
Lith or 12th, with a combined force of 5,000 men. The progress of these move- 
ments was not likely to be impeded by the division of Schwalback ; but every- 
thing would depend upon the rapidity with which they were made, for the bri- 
gade of 1,200 men under Vinhaes, detached by Saldanha from Oliveira de Aze- 
mais, was believed to have reached the important position of Santarem. Should 
this general succeed in joining the Queen’s forces, at Venda de Palmella, between 
the Tagus and St Ulbe’s, the insurgent leaders might find some difficulty in car- 
rying out their plans; but in any case the royal cause wears a discou aging ap- 
pearance 

At Lisbon ey 
f 


steri 


erything was in confusion. The ministers had fallen into con- 
ation, and, sending for Sir Hamilton Seymour and Sir W. Parker, begged 
for a force to protect the Queen, in case a rising should take place. ‘This, how- 
ever, was refused; the admiral offering only to receive the Queen on board the 
Hibernia, 


. 


BELGIUM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Our anticipations regarding the decline in the prices of corn in the Belgian 
markets have unfortunately not been realised ; there has been a rise on all of 
them, excepting one (Bruges), very nearly arriving at the prices of 1816. This 
unlooked-for change is owing to the return of bad weather, and consequently on 
the expectations ofa protracted harvest. To this may be added the decrease of 
arrivals in Antwerp. The inefficiency of the supplies not being equal to the de- 
mand has occasioned a considerable rise in this city, which has produced upon 
all the other markets so much the more sensible effect, that the state of sup- 
plies at Antwerp has prevented foreign corn from being sold in competition with 
the bome grown produce, as was the case some five weeks ago on those markets. 
The price of foreign wheat at Antwerp is quoted at 29s to 32s 9d per hecto- 
litre: average 883 per quarter. Belgian wheat has reached nearly the latter 
price at Brussels, Ghent, and Malines, and was sold on the 19th inst. at Louvain 
as high as 1/ 148 44d per hectolitre; and as I have mentioned above, there has 
been a great advance on all the other markets, Bruges alone excepted. 

The state of the revenue during the three first months of the current year, 
compared with the same period of 1846, shows a more favourable aspect than 
the food pressure under which the country is suffering warranted us to expect. 
The revenue from Ist Jan. to 81st March amounts to 16,878,546fr, while in 1846 
it was only 16,152,162fr. ‘The customs, the canal and river dues, the barrier 
tolls, and the railway, give an increase of 1,125,000 fr. This must necessarily be 
considered as a favourable indication of the progress of the commerce and trade 
of the country. On the other hand, however, the excise upon salt, beer, wine, 
spirits, and sugar has experienced a sensible decrease. 

The government has just proposed an amendment to the bill relative to the 
formation of an Exportation Company, the consideration of which is at present 
before the sections of the Chamber of Representatives, according to which it 
would be authorised to make grants in aid of the establishment of commercial 
settlements in transatlantic countries and the Levant, exclusive of those which 
the Exportation Company for the linen produce are commissioned to organise. 
rhis amendment is intended to extend the markets for the cotton 
manufactures. 





and woollen 
Government having previously taken the opinion of the difer- 
ent Chambers of Commerce upon this extension to be given to the bill, the 
Chamber of Liege, the most spirited town of the country, explicitly declared 
itself opposed to it; the others have pronounced in its favour, and all for the 
want of the true spirit of individual enterprise. 


WEST INDIES. 








The Royal Mail Company’s steamer JVhames, Captain Hast, arrived at 
Southampton yesterday. Her dates from our own colonies are :—Jamaica, | 
26th March ; Demerara, 20th March; Berbice, 17th March; Trinidad and 
Tobago, 22nd March; Barbadoes, 24th March; Grenada, Carriacoa, St Vin- 
cent and St Lucia, 26th March; Dominica, 27th March; Antigua, Montser- 
rat, Nevis, and St Kitt’s, 28th March; Tortola, 28th March. From French 
colonies the dates are:—Martinique and Guadaloupe, 27th March. From 


Spanish :—St Jago de Cuba, 22nd, and Porto Rico, 
(Jacmel), 27th March. 
the 12th of April. 


50th March From Hayti 
The Tames left St Thomas’s on the Ist, and Fayal on 
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The intelligence from the English colonies is generally favourable. Conside- 
rable sums continued to be voted by the colonial legislatures, or collected at 
public meetings, for the relief of Irish and Scotch distress. At one meeting of 
labourers in St James's parish, Barbadves, 120 dollars were collected. The 
council of St Vincent refused, on some petty technical objections, to pass the 
liberal grant voted fer this purpose by the assembly. 

Hayti continued tranquil. 

JAMAICA.—The asperities of parties appear to have somewhat abated since 
the dispatch of the preceding mail. The bill for imposing an income-tax on 
civil officials, on going into committee, had a measure for the imposition of a 
general income-tax moved as an amendment. Ultimately both schemes were 
thrown out in committee, though it took a number of cross motions and amend- 
ments to bring this consummation about. 

About the middle of March, the directors of the Jamaica Bank made a most 
satisfactory report to their shareholders. The balance of profit in the year 
ending 3ist December 1846, enables them to declare a dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of 6 per cent, and carry 1,326/ to the surplus fund, which, thus 
augmented, amounts to 9,646/. The report speaks confidently of the island's 
commercial prospects. 

St Vincent.—The legislature passed the Tax Bill without opposition on the 
17th of March ; the rate was fixed at two per cent, instead of 14 per cent—the 
rate in the bill previously passed by the assembly, and rejected by the council. 

Sr Lucta.—The Independent Press announces that the second February mail 
had brought Earl Grey’s confirmation of M. Wuter’s removal from the legis- 
lative council and the appointment of Colonel Torrens as governor of the colony, 
with a salary of 1,200] a year. 

GuIANA.—An important measure passed the legislature on the 16th of March. 
From and after the Ist of April, 1847, proprietors of estates engaging immigrants 
for terms of six or twelve months are bound to find regular medical attend- 
ance and ample hospital accommodation forthem. Boards of superintendence, 
consisting of two stipendiary magistrates and justices of the peace, are appointed 
to see that estates hospitals are properly conducted, and have in the different 
districts the right of visiting these establishments at all hours of the day, These 
boards may issue summary warrants for levying on the chattels of each planta- 
tion, i's owner or his representatives, to purchase any supplies of furniture or me- 
dicine found wanting. This excellent ordinance gives planters a direct pecu- 
niary interest in keeping their labourers in good health. It is but just to add, 
that this arrangement has all along been contemplated by the promoters of sys- 
tematic coolie immigration, and would have been in force from the beginning 
but for the wanton obstructions thrown in the way of the echeme by hollow pro- 
fessors of humanity. 


INDIA. 


By the Overland Mail Bombay papers to the 15th March have arrived. We 
make the following extracts from the Bombay Times :— 
The current of events in the Punjaub continues to run on smoothly. The 


troubles in the Hazareh country have been subdued. 

The messenger sent into Affghanistan in quest of the captives left behind in 
our retreat in 1842 has returned with those he has been enabled to release. He 
received every assistance in their recovery that could have been desired from the 
Ameer of Cabul. Akbar Khan is dead. His removal relieves us of the awk- 
wardness of forfeiting our pledge by declining to recognise him on his succession 
to the throne, or, by keeping it, admitting to terms the destroyer of a British en- 
voy. Throughout Affghanistan the usual course of turbulence and disorder 
appears to prevail. 

The Governor-General continues in the north-west provinces. 

Discontents continue throughout the Nizam’s dominions, and disturbances in 
the Gumsoor country. Scinde is quiet and healthy. Sir C. Napier has returned 
to Kurrachee from Hyderabad. 

Sir T. M‘Mahon, Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay army, leaves by this 
day’s steamer, amidst the general good wishes of the community. Gen. Morse 
succeeds him as Commander of the Forces until the arrival of Sir W. Cotton, 
who is expected here about the 10th proximo. 

A meeting for the relief of the distressed Scotch and Irish took place a week 
since, and already has nearly 3,000! been subscribed at the Presidency: our 
princely Parcee Knight, Sir Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, contributing 500/ out of his 
own pocket. 

The Governor of Bombay is about proceeding to the Mahabuleshwur hills, 
returning to the Presidency prior to the despatch ef the Ist of April mail. 

Sir E. Perry has decided that the late opium sale time bargains at Bombay 
were legal, Sir D. Pollock being of a contrary opinion. It is said that an 
appeal against the judgment of the Chief Justice is about to be transmitted 
home. 

The country generally is healthy and quiet, and the hot weather beginning 
to set in. 
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BIRTHS. 
On the 18th inst, at Great James street, Bedford row, the lady of Montague Ormsby 
Cooper, Esq., of a daughter. 
On the 18th inst, Mrs Charles Dickens, of a son. 
On the 18th inst, at Duke street, Westminster, Mrs Brunel, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 


On Monday last, the 12th inst, at the British Embassy, Paris, by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Keating, Thomas Smith Esq., of Leeds, to Emma Broster, youngest duugh- 
ter of James Smith, Esq., of Boulogne-sur- Mer 

On the 15th inst, at Swindon, by the Rev. Edward Sandford, Henry Hussey Vivian, 
Esq., eldest son of J. H. Vivian, Esq., M. P., of Singleton, to Jessie Dalrymple, eldest 
daughter of Ambrose Goddard, Esq , of the Lawn, Wilts. 

On the 7th Inst, at the Chapel of the British Embassy, St Petersburgh, by the Rev. Dr 
Law, Henry Bruxner, Esq.,to Emily Georgiana, sec nd daughter of Robert Cattley, 
Esq. 
On the 15th inst. at Westbury-upon-Trym, Glocestershire, by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Glocester and Bristol, the Rev. Henry George Bunsen, eldest son of his Ex- 
eellency the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian Minister at this Court, to Mary Louisa, youn,- 
est daughter of A. G. Harford Battersby, Esq., of Stoke park, Glocestershire. 


DEATHS. 


On the |4th inst, in his 83rd year, Mr John Rice, of Paddington street, St Marylebone, 
nearly 60 years an inhabitant of the parish. 

On the 15th inst, at the Lawn, South Lambeth, Edward Heseltine, Esq., of the Stock 
Exchange, aged 65. 

At 11 Eden grove, Holloway, Mr James Murray, chronometer maker, of 50 Cornhill. 

On the 9th inst, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Hon. John Rodney. 

On the 9th ins', at 7 Walcot terrace, Kensington, Ann, widow of the late Edward 
Wetenha!!, formerly of the Stock Exchange, aged 93. 

On the 8th inst, in Cambridge street, Hyde park, Miss Marianne Thesiger. 

On the 6th inst, at Teignmouth, Devon, Harriet, relict of the late Lieut..General Sir 
Charlies Phillips, of Lyndhurst, and daughter of the late Sir Frederick Leman Rogers, 
Bart. 

On the 9th inst, at Keir, Archibald Stirling, of Keir, Esq. 

On the 8th inst, at Durham place, Lambeth, after a protracted and painful illness, 
Jane Josephine Henrietta, the lady of Major-General Philip Hay. 
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On the 7th inst, suddenly at Rome, the Right Hon. Lady Susan Percy 
On the 17th inst, «t Gogmagog hills, Cambridgeshire, the Lady Godolphin, in the 68th 
ear of her > 
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Literature. 


VESTIGES oF THE NatuRAL History oF CREATION. 
John Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 


Sixth Edition, 


WE are glad to see this work, which has created a greater scnsa- 
tion in the scientific world than any work published within our 
memory, at its sixth edition. Its nature and contents are 
tuo generally known to those who take an interest in such subjects, 
and have already caused too much criticism, to make it necessary 
for us to refer further to them. The work and the author have both 

outlived the attacks on them. No one can now doubt his true piety» 
though many deplore his—as we all deplore—supposed errors. By 
errors, we can only mean thoughts and expressions different from our 
own thoughts and expressions—each one having those common to 
the multitude, or those peculiarly his own; and errors, therefore, 
must be natural. From every individual’s peculiar organisation 
spring peculiarities in his thoughts. Every one has some peculiari- 
ties, and so far he differs from every body else, or is in error. The 
author of the Vestiges has more peculiarities of thought than fall to 
the generality of mankind ; they are also much out of the ordinary 
track, and, therefore, it was not surprising that in novels, reviews, 
sermons, and newspapers, his work was at first spoken of, with much 
asperity, as full of errors. As it became more known, however, the 
peculiarities wore off, and some of the most violent of his opponents 
relented in their hostility. The note conclusory to the present edition, 
which is drawn up in a modest, yet self-relying, spirit—* carefully 
(says the author) re-examining his former statements—rectifying 
some of the facts that have been challenged—giving explanation to set 
objections aside, and judging not from a few isolated difficulties, but 
from the bearing of the whole facts contemplated, as if he had no pre- 
conception on the subject.” “ Thus,” he adds, “the work maintains its 
original ground, without one material alteration.” “Such as it is, I 
once more present it, with unabated confidence in its general truth 
as atheory.” “I can only congiatulate myself on the difficulties 
which have been conjured by truth and by prejudice into my path, 
since all of them have been found superable. I can only rejoice in 
having been led to additional study, which has shown me the world 
of the past more and morein harmony with that of the passing time— 
impressing the unchangeableness of nature within any age which we 
can grasp, and deepening all reasons for a perfect trust in Nature’s 
Author.” ‘ With these remarks—with a mind sensitive only to the 
fear of error, but calm in the conviction of truth and the benefi- 
cence and beauty of whatever is true—willing to think the best of 
other men’s opinions, and claiming, in the spirit of social kindness, 
tolerance of every one, J respectfully take my leave.” Such a writer 
does not wilfully corrupt men’s faith; and if one single remark in 
his whole work appears hostile to any received religious opinion, the 
public may be assured that it is put forth from no spirit of hasty 
captiousness, no contempt of long-formed opinions, but from a well- 
weighed conviction of its accuracy and truth. The present edition 
is enriched with a considerable number of notes—some of which 
are valuable—refuting objections, or confirming the author's views. 





Essays on Human Riouts, and their Political Guaranties. By E. 
P. Hurvsut, Counsellor-at-Law in the City of New York. With a 
Preface and Notes. By Georer Comse. Edinburgh : Maclachan, 
Stewart, and Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


We should like to see, were the thing possible, a work on human 
rights written by a native of the United States without any refe- 
rence to the pre-existing rights of Europe. But that is an impos- 
sibility. When the United States threw off political connection 
with this country, it could no more throw off our mental chains than 
any one generation can be what it is without its predecessor. What- 
ever their circumstances may require, their policy, their system of 
government, their laws, their literature, have been borrowed from 
Europe, and seem to us often to have led or impelled them to com- 
mit acts which were foreign to their condition, Their form of govern- 
ment is republican ; often their law is movarchical ; and their policy a 
poor imitation of that of some of the worst sovereigns of Europe. 
It is impossible for them to discuss human rights without a refe- 
rence to the principles adopted in Europe, They still measure all 
things by a European standard, and having, on the whole, gone far 
a-head of Europeans, in effecting the general well-being of society, 
they are prone to arrogance, and attribute that to some great merit 
in themselves, which is the result of their inheriting European know- 
ledge and European arts, while they have a new country, and are 
free from the trammels which in old times were imposed on Europe, 
and are not yet entirely shaken off. They have practically suc- 
ceeded, but their political or theoretical knowledge does not equal 
our own, and Europe learns more, therefore, from their practice than 
their precepts. The present book is not an exception to the rule. It 
is based on Gall’s phrenology ; and the American writer can find in 
the hearts of his own countrymen no better foundation of human 
rights, than a narrow one-sided system of philosophy, born and now 
somewhat decried in Europe. 

It is only natural that Mr Combe should introduce his brothe 
phrenologist’s work to the English public, though, being sensible 
that their science is not much credited, he trusts rather than expects 
that the adoption of that system will not deter persons from reading 
the book. We echo Mr Combe, because we agree with many of Mr 
Hurlbut’s conclusions, without adopting his premises. We do not 
need phrenology to lay a foundation for human rights. Desire and 
its means of gratification are copjoined, but not necessarily with a cer- 
tain form of the brain, and men knew of the existence of desire, and 
of the means of gratifying it, before Dr Gall had dreamed of phre- 
nology. M. Say, who was no phrenologist, long ago said, “ we do not 
establish, we discover the laws” which determine national prosperity, 
That is not different from the phrenological remark of the preface, 
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that our business “is to perceive, not to create.” It is nothing 
pew nor dependent on phrenology that there are natural rights, 
though Mr Bentham denies their existence. Mr Hurlbut says of this 
doctrine of Mr Benthain’s :— 


Man has aright to the gratification, indulgence, and exercise of every innate 


power and faculty of his mind. The exercise of a faculty is its only use. The 
manner of its exercise is one thing; that involves a question of morals. The 


right to its exercise is another thing, in which no question is involved but the ex- 
istence of the innate faculty, and the objects presented by nature for its gratifi- 
cation. 

To my ownynind this derivation of rights seems so clearly just, that I would 
not attempt its further illustration—but that we meet in the works of the most 
celebrated writers with so much controversy upon this subject. 

“ Natural law, natural rights,” says Mr Bentham, in his Theory of Legislation (p. 104), 
« are two kinds of fictions or metaphors, which play so great a part in books of legis.a- 
tion that they deserve to be examined by themselves,” 

“ The word rights (p. 107), the same as the word law, has two senses—the one a pro- 
per, and the other a metaphorical sense. Rights, properly so called, are the creatures 
of the /aw properly socalled ; real laws give birth to real rights. Natura/ rights are 
the creatures of natural law; they are a metaphor which derives its origin from another 
metaphor. ° There is no reasoning with fanatics armed with natural 
rights,” &c. 

Speaking of the right of property, he says, (p. 137)— 


“ There is no such thing as nataral property—and that it is entirely the work of the 
law. Property is nothing but a basis of expectation,” &c. 

Mr Bentham’s editor, Dumont, explains in a few words (p. 113) the grounds 
of his author’s errors :— 

* The first ray of light,” says he, “‘ which struck the mind of Bentham, in the study 
of the law, was the perception that natural rights, the original pact, the moral sense, 
the notion of just and unjust, which are used to explain every thing, were at bottom 
nothing but those inna/e ideas, of which Locke has so clearly shown the falsity. He 
saw that authors were going round in a vicious circle. Familiar with the method of 
Bacon and Newton, he resolved to transter it to the subject of legislation ; he resolved 
to make jurisprudence an experimental science. He avoided all dogmatic words; he 
rejected every hing that did not express a sensation of pain or pleasure ; he refused to 
admit, for example, that property was an inherent right, or a natural right, because 
these terms exp!ained nothing and proved nothing. When he proposes a law, he does 
not preiend to find a corresponding law in the code of nature; and by a common 
piece of] gerdemain, to presentas a thing made already, the very thing he wishes to 
make.” 


Here is a giant groping in darkness. 

All this error was the offspring of no ordinary mind. A great, a very great 
mind wandered thus far from natural truth, for the want of a true mental phi- 
losophy. This doctrine leaves no foundation whatever for human rights, but the 
mere will of the despot, or the confused speculations of the metaphysician. Ac- 
cording to this view, human laws create and confer the rights of humanity, and 
one man in One country may have rights to which another is a total stranger. 
And even if the laws confer no rights whatever, there is no harm done, for man 
is nothing before the law comes to create him; and it may breathe into his nos- 
trils precisely such sort of life as the lawmakers please. His duty is to be thank- 
ful to the law for even the very smallest favours. 


But something like this has before been said in England, 
without being based on phrenology. In a work published in 
1832, entitled, “ The Natural and Artificial Right of Prop rity con- 
trasted, a series of Letters to Lord Urougham,” we find the same 
exception taken to Mr Bentham’s and M. Dumont’s doctrines as are 
taken by Mr Hurlbut. The author concludes his stricture on their 
philosophy by saying :— 

With an extraordinary species of quaker-like humility, these reasoners as- 
sume, as the basis of their system, the principle which all spirited men, and 
even other philosophers, cohtemptuously reject—not merely “ questioning,” as 
Mr Burke says, marking it with his detestation—* whether man has any rights 
by nature,” but broadly and boldly asserting that he has none; and “that all 
the property he enjoys is the alms of government, and life itself derived from 
its favour and indulgence.” “La loi,” says M. Dumont, M the true spirit of 
these doctrines, “me defend-elle de vous tuer? Elle m’impose l’obligation de 
ne pas vous tuer; elle vous accorde le droit de n’etre pas tue par moi.” Men, 
therefore, according to the system which affirms that there are no natural laws 
and natural rights, had no right even to life—that blessed gift of a bounteous 
Creator !—and no one was under an obligation not to kill another till the legis- 
lator created this right and imposed this duty. Mothers, according to the same 
dogma, might devour their offspring , and children, if their parents would allow 
them to grow to maturity, might eat up their parents—if he should, unhappily, 
forget to prohibit so unhallowed a feast! Poor human beings! How were 
you cast away—thrust out from tiie protection of Divine Providence, which 
extends its fostering care to the meanest things of creation, till that bettvr 
divinity, a decree-manufacturer, took you under his charge! Such deductions 
would be shocking, if they were not eminently absurd; and yet, sir, you, 
who know on what principles Mr Bentham reasons, must admit that they 
are the legitimate results of a system denominated, from the seat and centre 
of civilization, the philosophy of Westminster. 

There was no necessity, therefore, for phrenology to overturn Mr 
Bentham’s strange theory. At the same time there is a great neces- 
sity to attack it on every side, and overturn it, for the bulk of our 
lawyers and legislators nourish the fancj-born belief that they 
create all the rights and all the duties of human beings, and that but 
for them men wou!d have neither rights nor duties. All aid to that 
end, even that which may be derived from phrenology is useful, and 
Mr Hurlbut, though he does but enforce the better writings of Mr 
Combe, will be a valuable auxiliary to the opponents of legislative 
slavery. We understand, from Mr Combe’s preface, that Mr Hurl- 
but is a barrister of New York, and a practical man as well as 
theoretical wriier. He discusses, as we have said, on phrenological 
principles, the original human rights, the true functions of goverv- 
ment, the constitution of government, constitutional limitations and 
prohibitions, the elective franchise, rights emanating from the senti- 
ments and affections, the rights of woman, the right of property and 
its moral relations, and intellectual property. Much of the book has 
a reference to the United States, and was occasioned by tne disputes 
there as to the powers of the federal government, and the constitu- 
tion of particular states. Nevertheless, much of it is adapted to all 
countries. We have quoted a passage which shows the foundation 
of the author’s arguments, and we prefer, for further extract, a 
passage avowedly dictated by the mischief which has of late years 

| been wrought in the United States by chartered banks :— 
| CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Corporate bodies, as organised in this country, are in general exempt from 
complete pecuniary responsibility. They respond to their debts only to the ex- 

| tent of their stock ; the holders of it are not in general personally responsible. 
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feels for men’s pockets rather than for themselves. 
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Through the means of a corporati n aman may risk any sum he pleases upon an 
adventure for gain, by taking a particular am unt of st: ck ; the adventure may 
prove disastrous through want of skill, integrity, or from any other cause, and 
the corporator loses only the sum which he paid for the stock—although the ad- 
venture may have sunk three times that amount; while a natural person, who 
should embark in a similar adventure, and fail to the same extent, would be 
required to respond to the whole amount of the loss, Jet the sum originally ad- 
vanced in the enterprise be what it might. The corporation may wholly fail, 
and yet all the stockholders may remain rich. They have, therefore, all the 
chances and advantages of gain which a natural person enjoys, and are exempted 
from the same extent of loss. Here is a privilege and exemption indeed! How 
much more considerate is the law of its own creatures, than of the creatures of 
God | 

Here is an artificial person, dealing among men, without moral, and with a 
limited pecuniary responsibility. But in regard to the former, it may be said, 
that a corporation has an aggregate moral existence—that being composed of 
men, human sentiments enter into its constitution. If this could be proved by 
argument, it would be contradicted by experience. Is not the contrary demon- 
strated by its action? Is it benevolent? Let its records bear witness that it 
Is it religious? Alas! it 
“ has no soul” to save! Is it just? As the law compels it. Is it honourable? 
None answer for it; and it has no back to scourge, no body to pierce. Has it 
passion? Ay; one mean passion—Avarice—whose bounden slaves are the 
agents of the corporation. This passion, and its demonstration through these 
agents, are all that is felt or known of this artificial person. It is an acquisi- 
tive monster, with human intelligence, but without moral emotion or aim—a 
Ralph Nickleby in character, but destitute of his amiable relatives. 

But it is said, that if corporators were held in every way responsible, as natu- 
ral persons—nobody would take a charter. Then, I answer, so much the better 
for the natural man; the world’s business would be conducted by human agents, 
as seems to have been the natural design. 

But then is there no fear that a great many things could not be done by na- 
tural persons, which are now accomplished by corporations? I answer, that a 
combination of wealth and effort can exist among men without corporations, and 
that it seems probable that Nature did not contemplate any action in this world 
except by natural persons ; and if so, then what they cannot do, may be very 
properly left undone. The great design of Nature is the perfection of moral 
beings in excellence and happiness. Wealth ministers to the accomplishment 
of this design; but no more is necessary for this purpose, than can be attained 
by individual exertion or by simple association. The true “internal improve- 
ment,” is that of the inner man. The best road man can travel is the highway 
to happiness; and the only “ works’ which benefit that, are those which im- 
prove his moral and intellectual powers. 

Mr Luribut’s work is a voice from across the Atlantic, testifying 
to the existence of the same abuses there of the rights of property— 
to the same indomitable spirit of avarice, and to the law being per- 
verted to gratify that passion, instead of protecting the people against 
it, as are found in the communities of Europe, and now require cor- 
rection. ‘the book is well worthy of being studied, though we should 
have liked it much better had it been founded wholly on the ideas 
and knowledge which the peculiar circumstances and condition of 
the United States call into being, instead of being founded on a quasi- 
science of Europe. 





RAMBLES BY 


Rivers.—The Thames. By James Tuorne. Vol. I. 


Charles Cox, King William street, Strand. 


Mr Tuorne has taken to himself a most pleasant occupation. He 
rambles by the side of rivers, he dwells for a season on their sun- 
niest or shadiest banks, he angles for their trout or trolls for their 
jack ; he makes acquaintance; and even becomes familiar, with their 
teathered and finny tribes; he visits all the cities, towns, villages, 
&e., that are built in their vicinity, which carry him back to the ear- 
liest ages, for the rivers were the chief highways of our wandering 
progenitors, and the Saxons went readily by the Thames into the 
heart of the land; he accordingly hunts up old traditions, quotes 
new and old books for quaint stories concerning decayed abbies and 
still flourishing parish churches, takes his ease when he is tired, 
and when the weather becomes murky, sets himself down to his 
desk in a comfortable room, and gossips with his pen about all 
that he has seen and read. A more agreeable pursuit no man can 
follow; we hope it is also profitable, for Mr Thorne, with the most 
kindly intentions, labours to make others participate in his enjoy- 
ments. He begins at the sources of the ‘Thames in the Cotswold 
hills, and trom him we learn that the steam engine has even cut off 
the weil-head of the river. 
THE HEAD OF THAMES. 

Two streams contend for the honour of the parentage of the Thames. Both 
rise from the southern slopes of the Cotswold hills, but some sixteen miles apart. 
The source of one of them is known as Thames head, that of the other as Seven 
Springs. 

The stream which flows from Thames head would seem at first sight to have 
the fairest title to the pre-eminence. Its source has ever been called Thames head 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; and the stream itself has always been 
called the Thames, long before it meets the other branch, which, on the other 
hand, has always been called the Churn. But then it must yield to its rival 
both as regards the distance of its source from the main trunk and its size—and 
whatever may have been the received opinion, the Churn is now considered by 
geographers as the true head of the Thames. We will visit each, and trace 
them from their springs till they meet and form one river. 

Thames head is about three milrs south west of Cirencester, and within sight 
of the Tetbury road station of the Great Western and Gloucester railway. What 
should be the spring, lies in a hollow close to a bridge over the || hames and Se- 
vern canal, known as Thames head bridge. The field in which it rises is named 
Trewsbury Mead, and the hill at whose foot it lies has on its summit a circular 
earthwork, probably Roman, called by the country people Trewsbury Castle. Le- 
land notices this spring, and calls it the “very head of Isis;” and adds that 
“it is in a great somer drought, and offereth very little or no water, yet is the 
stream servid with many of springs resorting to one bottom.” This peculiarity 
of many springs, as he terms it, resorting to one bottom, is yet noticeable, but it 
does not need a great summer to make the head dry, for now little or no water 
issues from it at any time. In Cooke’s “ Picturesque Views on the Thames,” 
which are generally correct as well as picturesque, there is an engraving of this 
“ Source of the Thames,” which represents the water bubbling up so as to make 
a moderate-sized fountain, and overshaded by a rich group of trees; and this 
appears to have served as the original of most subsequent views of it. Nothin 
can be less like the spot. The field is bare and barren. The spring is OD}y 
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distinguishable by a circle of naked pebbles, with one large upright stone near 
it, which marks where once stood a sort of grotto that covered the spring. The 
spring itself has long ceased toflow. At the further end of the field is a power- 
ful steam engine, which is almost ceaselessly at work pumping up water from a 
well sixty feet deep into the canal already mentioned. This has effectually 
drained all the springs that here originally contributed to form the Thames. 
When the engine has left off working for a few days—which is only when 
there is what the manager of it calls “a glut of water’—the water flows out 
from the head spring; from another spring, two or three hundred yards lower, 
the water issues after the engine has been still fora few hours. Ordirarily, 
however, this stream is now first traceable at Kemble, a pleasant village situ- 
| ated on an eminence about half a mile from Thames head, where a plenteous 
supply from one or two other springs enables it to spread out into a pretty 
brook. 





Hal 


THE RIVAL HEAD. 

The Churn, near its head, is separated into two branches: the one which is 
rather the longer, and which some affirm to be the true head, rises at Ullen Farm, 
about a mile west of Seven Springs, the source of the other. Both rise near 
the root of Leckhampton hill, about three miles south of Cheltenham: they unite 
about a mile from their respective sources. That which issues from Seven 
Springs appears to be the main branch; and is so considered in the locality, 
where it is looked upon as one of the principal “ lions,” and few go to any ofthe 
neighbouring villages, or to Cheltenham, without being carried to see it. From 
its situation and the great quantity of water that constantly flows from it, Seven 
Springs seems fairly entitled to the name of the “very head” of Thames; 
and it is as lovely, quiet, and everflowing, as we could wish the head of Thames 
to be. The springs, which lie in a secluded dell, are overhung with a luxuriant 
canopy of foliage. The water gushes, clear and pure as crystal, out of the rock 
from several different openings (it is commonly said from several different 
springs ; but they are evidently connected with each other), and after whirling 
round a few times, starts 

“ Off with a sally and a flash of speed, 
As if it scorned both resting place and rest.” 

As it flows from the springs the water is deliciously cool, and very grateful to 
the rambler,—who will not need to use the cup of Diogenes. A sturdy dame 
has for the last quarter of a century scrambled down the dell to every comer, 
with a glass clear as the water itself with which she fills it, that the visitor may 
“taste the Thames water at its source.” She is a sober, old-fashioned country 
peasant, without much of character in herself or her story. 


Coming down the stream, Mr Thorne tells us all kinds of pretty 
stories of different places, ex gratia :— 


THE VALE OF THE WHITE HORSE. 

But the White Horse, which gives its name to the range, is after all the won- 
der, and the rambler should not be at Faringdon without going to see it. It is 
an extraordinary animal, standing some four hundred hands high, and visible (to 
those who can see so far) fifteen miles off. Judges say that it is necessary to 
be at least a mile distant to see its points to perfection. But it must be looked 
at from the right station, or, like an old picture, it will not be distinguishable at 
all.— The reader, I suppose, knows that the White Horse is the rude figure of a 
horse cut out of the side of a chalk-hill. It has been supposed to mark the site 
of a victory over the Danes; but Mr Thoms, in a paper published in the recent 
vol. (xxxi.) of the “ Archxologia,” suggests that it had probably a religious 
origin—in fact, was a representation of the Sac’ed Horse of the Celts. 
Once in three years the peasantry assemble and carefully remove any of the turf 
that has encroached on the figure, or, as they say, “rub down the horse.” On 
these occasions there a fair is held on the hill top, at which there is commonly 
horse-racing, jumping in sacks, and even more than the usual amount of rustic 
merriment. Uffington Castle is on the hill above the White Horse; there is a 
barrow near the base of it; and the Blowing Stone is little more than a mile 
distant : they are all about four miles from Faringdon—except Wayland Smith's 
Cave, which is nearly six miles. The Vale of the White Horse is one of the 
most fertile tracts in England. 

We might quote more passages, such as the amusing account of 
Stanton-Harcourt, and the custom existing there, from time imme- 
morial, for the men to enter the church by the principal door, the 
female part of the congregation more meekly entering at another 
lesser door, ata little distance from it ; but, if we were to quote all that 
is amusing, we should leave nothing to tempt our readers to look into 
the book. In wandering with Mr horne, and reading his quiet de- 
scriptions of the old richly ornamented churches, the pleasant vales 
and hamlets through which the Thames flows, noticing the still pre- 
served memorials of every past age, from the time of the Druids, and 
the remnants of customs and superstitions lingering from the same 
period, we are forcibly reminded of the numerous charms of rural 
life in England, and wonder no more at the patient, enduring, con- 
servative spirit of her rural population. They seem to be quietly, 
but desperately in love with their native glades. ‘The spirit of calm 
beauty shining around them fills their hearts, and they are peaceful, 
gentle, loving, and lovely, like the scenery in which they live. What 
a contrast between them and the population of the busy town, yet the 
latter grows and spreads, and seems destined to absorb the others in 
itself. The steam engine drinking up the source of Father Thames 
is no unapt illustration of the effects of mechanical ingenuity called 
into exercise to supply man’s wants, subduing all the earth, and mak- 
ing the calmness of solitude give way before his busy onward pro- 
gress. Without any ambitious attempts at fine writing, Mr Thorne 
makes us incidentally acquainted with the character of the peasantry 
in the heart of England, by bringing clear:y before us the scenery in 
the midst of which they live. In the Tyrol, or in Switzerland, climb- 
ing the Alps, jumping from rock to rock, treading ginge rly along 
| the path, and ever ready for a spring, lest the tumbling avalanche 
| shouid surprise h.m, wanders the mountaineer; the herdsmen, too, 

keeps his cattle far from human habitations, amidst eternal rocks 
and snows;—and there we expect to find a race of men, rude but 
| vigorous, stern and rugged as their own land. Jere, among the 
soft vales of the Thames, we expect, and we find, a quiet, submis- 
sive, patient, industrious, and conservative people. To the rulers 
of such arace as inhabit Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxford, and 
| Gloucester—to the landowners and the clergy, their time honoured 
| masters—it is no credit that these, their humble and industrious 
people, should be steeped in poverty and ignorance. Mr Thorne’s 
pages bear testimony to both conditions. His book, however, isa 
pleasant one ; it is adorned with woodcuts, and should be taken in 
hand by everybody who goes rambling, as many we have no doubt 
| will, the by banks of old Father Thames. 
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Mails will be Despatched 
FROM LONDON 

On April 24th (evening), for MEDITERRANEAN, Eoypt, Inp1A, and Cntna, via Mar- 
seilles. 

On April 27th (morning), for Vico, Oporto, Lispon, Capiz, and GiBRALTAR, per 
steamer, via Southampton. 

On April 30th (evening), for SyDNEY, per Slerling, from the Thames. 

On May Ist (evening), for Mapg1ra, West Inpres, and Mexico (Bermuda, San Juan 
de Nicaragua, New Grenada, Chili, and Peru excepted ; mails to these places on the | 
17th of each month only), per Avon steamer, via Southampton. 

On May 3rd (morning). for GisRaLtar, MALTA, GREECE, IONIAN IsLANDS, Syria, 
Eeyrpt, and Inpia, per steamer, via Southampton. 

On May 3rd (evening), for British NortTa AMERICA, 
&trates, per Britannia steamer, via Liverpool. 

On May 4th (evening) for MapErIra, BRaAziLs, and BuENos Ayrus, per H. M. packet, 
via Falmouth. 

The Camiiia steamer is appointed to sail from this port on the Ist May, for Co- 
penhagen and St Petersburg; letters in time on the 30th inst. 


BexMvuDA, and UNITED 


Mails Arrived. 
LATEST DATES, 

On the 17th April, Pentnsunar, per Montrose steamer, via Southampton.—Gibraltar, 
April 4; Cadiz, April 5; Lisbon, April 10; Oporto, April 11; Vigo, April 12. 

On the 20th April, West Inp1Es, per Thames steamer, via Southampton.—St Jago de 
Cuba, March 22; Jamaica, March 26; Jacmel, March 27; Porto Rico, March 30; 
Demerara, March 20; Tobago, March 22; Trinidad, March 22; Barbadoes, March 

4; Grenada, St Vincent, and St Lucia, March 26; Martinique, Dominique, and 
Guadaloupe, March 27; Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, and St Kitt’s, March 28 ; Tor- 
tola, March 29; St Thomas, April 1; F.uyal, April 12. 

On the 20th April, Caps or Goop Hore, per Wellesley, arrived in the Channel,—Cape, 
Feb. 20. 

On the 20th April, Sovrm AusTRALIA, per Competitor, arrived in the Channel.—Ade- 
laide, Dec. 12. 

On the 23rd April, InprIA aND CuINa, via Marseilles.—Hony Kong, March 1; 
March 8; Singapore, March 9; Penarg, March 11; Madras, Mach 14; 
March 18; Bombay, March 15; Aden, March 28; Alexandria, April 10; 





Calcutta, 
Ceylon 
Corfu,, 


April 10; Malta, April 16, 
Mails are Due 
At Southampton.—Lisbon, Madeira, Spain, and Gibraltar, Zheria, April 26; West 
Indies, Venezuela, and Madeira, May 7; Mexico, Honduras, and Havana, 
May 7; Bermuda, &c., May 7. 


At Falmouth.— Madeira, Brazil, and Buenos Ayres, HMB. Penguin, May 27. 
At Liverpool.—British N. America, Bermuda, and United States, Cambria, May 15 


To Readers and Correspondents. 








ExraTa.—In the communication, to which we gave insertion last week, from a cor 
respondent on the “ Case of the Scotch distillers,” (at page 44), an error occurs 
in the prefatory remarks. These should have been in conformity with the tables 
affixed, which are correctly printed. Ly a reference to the comparative statement 
of duties, it will be seen that there is 1d in favour of malt spirits in Scotland, and 
only 7d a gallon against such in England and Ireland. 

Sa We shal! next week attend to those communications from numerous correspon- 

dents, which to-day we are unable from press of matter to overtake. 
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BANK OF E NGL AND. 
(From the Gazette.) 
Aw Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
on Salurday, the \7th day of Aprti, 1847:— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


for the week ending 








L. L. 
Noteslesued ..ccoscrrsserseecessseee 22,801,100 | Government debt...... sercsscaccas 12,018,208 
Other securities....... .. 2,984,900 
Goldcoin and bullion. 7,365,424 
Silver Dullion ....c.ccccsecsseorecsoee 1,435,676 
22,801,100 22,801,100 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


L 
Proprietors capital...cceccceeesee 14,553,000  oneeein Securities, includ- 
BEBE crvcceccocccccrtees sovecccccecccccs DBI ,07T 7 ing Dead Weight Annuity ...11,677,819 


L. 











Public Deposits (including Ex- Other Securities ....s-cecesereeseeeee 17,111,001 
chequer, Savings’ Banks, Com- BW OLOS cccccccsssccece - . 2,558,315 
missioners of National meee Gold and Silver Coin. saoccecessese OSG, 70R 
and Dividend Accounts) ...... 3,011,032 

Other Deposits... sess +-10,004,699 

Seven Day and other Bille . esoree 910,068 

31,875,876 31,875,876 
Dated the 22nd April, 1847. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
THE OLD FORM. 


The above bank accounts would, if made out in the old form, pre- 
sent the following result :— 





Liabilities. Aasels. L. 
Cireulation inc. Bank post bills 21, 159, 853 Securities ........0006 scccsesecccnce 90,800,020 
Public Deposits...ccccccccrccsces cee 3,011,032 | Bullion ...... ow» =—- 9,329,841 
Other or private Deposits ...... 10,604,699 } 
24,168,584 37,565,661 


The balance of assets above liabilities being 3,397,0771, as stated in the above accounts 
under the head Rest. 


Tue above accounts, compared with those of last week, exhibit— 
» £238,134 


A decrease Of Clrewlation Of ooo ccscccoccvcoseccescscsceosocesess 
A decrease of Public Deposits of 
A decrease of other Deposits of..... 
A decrease of Securities of .... 
A decrease of Bullion of,... 
An increase of Rest of 
A decrease of Reserve of 







oes 376,572 
FRIDAY NIGHT. 

The above statement exhibits very vivlent changes in most of 
the items of the Bank accounts made up to Saturday last. The 
decrease of circulation by 238,134/ is not so large as we expected, 
considering that the largest portion of the dividends were paid in 
the preceding week, causing an increase of circulation in that week 
by more than half a million; and looking to the general character 
of the present returns, we should have expected a larger decrease 
under this head, 

The decrease of public deposits is caused by the payment of the 
remainder of the April dividends, and the decrease of “ other depo- 
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sits,” by so large an amount, is no doubt referable to the repayment 
of loans made by the Bank on securities, and which were chiefly 
repayable on the 17th (last Saturday), and effected by the monies 
which had been received during that and the preceding week, in 
payment of dividends, and which, last week, led to a temporary 
increase of private deposits to the extent of 1,755,653/. 

One of the most important items in the present return is the 
enormous decrease of securities, which are thus divisible into 
“Government” and “ other” securities :— 


Last week, This week, Reduction. 
£ £ 


Government securities ........ 13,574,444 .. %1,677819 ... 1,896 625 
Other s@Curities w.sccecceceeeeeree 18,136,377... 17,111,001 1,025,376 


—_—. 


Deerease of securities in the Week ..sccccrercerseveeseeees ecccsecsecce 2,922,001 


By this it appears, that the reduction effected in the week on Go- 
vernment securities, was no less than 1,896,625/, and on the 
amount of commercial bills, 1,025,376/. ‘There is no doubt that 
a large portion of the Government securities represented in the 
sum of 1,896,625/, consisted of the securities for the loans repaid 
from the private deposits above alluded to, Thus, by the united 
action of the repayment of these loans, and the reduction of dis- 
counts, the securities have been reduced in one week by nearly 
three millions. Such a reduction would have been impossible at 
any other time than immediately after the payment of the divi- 
dends, without creating a pressure even far greater than that 
which has existed. 

The decrease of bullion is very large, amounting to 537,212/, and 
which, no doubt includes the shipments per the Caledonia ; for 
though that vessel did not sail till Tuesday, it is not likely that 
any shipper would defer sending the bullion down to Liverpool 
later than Saturday, and we, therefore, take it for granted, that at 
least the greatest bulk of the gold taken by that vessel was with- 
drawn {rom the Bank in time to be included in the above accounts, 
The exact amount of bullion carried out on freight by that ship 
was 543,700/—but it is also stated, by those on the spot, that large 
sums were taken by passengers. Itmust, however, be borne in 
mind that a considerable sum, in gold, was received from the Con- 
tinent during that week, by one of the shippers of bul'ion by the 
above ship. The insurances of bullion by the Caledonia having 
been full, some time before her sailing, several orders for which 
remittances have been received were necessarily deferred till the 
next steamers; but part of them are being executed by sailing 
vessels. In one instance which has come to our knowledge, a 
house had orders unexecuted to the extent of 206,000/, of which 
50,0007 has gone by sailing ships, and 150,000/ will go by the 
steamer of the 4th of May. In the meantime, bullion, in 
smaller quantities, continues to be exported. Large insur- 
ances have been effected, not only for the steamer of the 
4th, but also for that of the 19th of May; so that, we fear, we 
must still look for a considerable reduction in the amount held by 
the Bank. There is one very important question connected with 
this subject, on which we have endeavoured to obtain a correct 
Opinion, but without a very satisfactory success, as the accounts 
are so variable and so contradictory. We allude to the immediate 
cause of the rise in the exchange at New York on the sailing of 
the last mail, as much must de»end upon whether that advance 
was of a permanent character, or only the effect of purchases de- 
layed to the last moment. ‘The bulk of opinion is in favour of 
this last supposition; though some contend that the reduced stocks 
of grain and flour in the seaports had interrupted shipments, and 
that there would be fewer bills for some time to come, in which 
caseeven a further improvement in the exchanges might be ex- 
pected. The general impression is, that after the sailing of the 
mail, the rates would settle down at 104 to 104}, at which the ship- 
ment of bullion yieldsa profit of 5 per cent, and as long as it does 
so, we must expect the operation to be continued. 


Notwithstanding the large decrease of public securities, it has 
not prevented a further reduction of the reserve by 376,572/, and 
which reduces that item, including gold and silver coin, to 
3,087,056/—the notes on hand being only 2,558,315/. The mea- 
sures adopted by the Bank during the present week will, no 
doubt, show a considerable increase in this item in the next 
account, even though the bullion may again exhibit a reduction. 

The changes in the Bank acccunts, as shown by the above 
statement, and the further changes which we expect will be seen 
in the accounts published next week, could only be effected 
by the most stringent policy on the part of the Bank, and espe- 
cially with regard to advances on securities, and the discount of 
bills. We think it a matter very much to be regretted, that the 
rate of discount had not been much sooner raised, and raised to 
amuch higher rate than it is now. Not that we believe that a 
rise in the rate of discount has much effect in immediately reduc- 
ing the demand for discounts; for obligations once made must be 
fulfilled, at whatever rate accommodation is obtained; but an 
earlier rise would have had the effect of limiting obligations 
at an earlier period, and, what is more essential, of inducing 
to a reduction in the price of securities, aud an investment 
of foreign capital in English stocks. As it is, the pressure felt in 
the money market during the last week has been greater than at 
any time since 1825; but the pressure is not accompanied by any 
discredit whatever. The Bank has refused, as a general rule, to 
discount any but extremely short dated paper—due chiefly in 
April—and for paper due in May, June, and July, of the first 
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quality, six percent has been freely given in Lombard street. 
The minimum rate of the Bank of England is no longer any rule 
or criterion; and it is, therefore, if there were no other reason, 
much to be regretted that the Bank nominally maintains a rate of 
discount which, practically, does not exist. Such a course is cal- 
culated to mislead peopie at a distance in their transactions, and 
deprives us of the advantages which we might derive from the 
operations of foreign capitalists, if the real rate of discounts were 
more publicly and authoritatively acknowledged, by the Bank 
adopting it as their minimum rate. For second class and long 
dated bills, rates of discount, ranging from 7 to 8 per cent, have been 
paid, and in some instances even higher. The accounts from the 
provinces show, that where money was comparatively abundant a 
fortnight ago, great pressure is now felt. 

At the present moment, looking to the rise in our corn markets, 
and to the necessity for further large importations—to the early 
opening of the Baltic and Russian ports—and to the course of 
the exchanges with the United States, we see no immediate 
hope of any early or important relief, It is true that engage- 
ments, which are not large, will gradually be diminished, and by 
that means the immediate pressure on the money market will 
be relieved, but only at the cost of such a cessativn of the 
usual trade and industry of the country, as will cause exten- 
sive and prolonged suffering. We are more than ever satisfied 
that it would be better for the permanent interests of the 
country if the Bank were to raise the rate of interest, how- 
ever high, so as to induce to a more rapid influx of capital, as 
au investment in our securities, 

Early in the week the funds showed decided symptoms of im- 
provement, and up to Thursday gradually advanced. On Mon- 
day consols opened at 864 to § for money, and 86% to % for the 
‘account, and improved to 86} to 87 for money, and 87 to 4 for the 
account: on these rates a further improvement took place of § to 
} per cent on Tuesday, at which they remained, with slight fluc- 
tuations, till this morning, when tiey opened at 86] to 7 for mo- 
ney, and 87 to § for the account; but they gradually fell during 
the day, and left eff very dull at 86} to g for money, and 86} to 
for the account, which is the lowest quotation of the week. The 
three per cents reduced closed at 85§ to 4, the three and a quarter 
per cents at 87} to 3, Bank stock at 193 to 194, and Exchequer 
bills at 2 discount to par, Consol scrip was quoted to-day 24 dis; 
but we heard of no transactions. 

In the foreign market, considerable purchases of soma cheap 
stocks have been made for foreign account; but this market is 
now so bare of all foreign stocks that transactions are necessa- 
rily reduced to the lowest ebb. Spanish actives closed at 24} to 
25, und the three per cents at 354 to 36. Mexican at 204 to 
21. Portuguese four per cents at 34 to 5; and three per cents 
at 354 to G4. 

In the railway market, business has been almost a blank. In 
the early part of the week no disposition was shown to press 
sales; but during the last two days, and especially to-day, a 
much greater desire to realise has been shown, and quotations 
are all lower, without meeting with any buyers. The market 
left off to-day extremely dull. 

Foreton Excuances, Tuesday, April 20.—For Holland and Paris 
there was an improved demand at the medium rates of last post. 
All other exchanges again more in favour of buyers, particularly 
Hamburg, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Italy, 

Friday, April 23.—The exchanges upon Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
were unaltered. Belgium cheaper, Hamburg fluctuated but slightly; 
but more buyers came forward towards the close of the business. 
For bills upon all other places there was a better demand to-day than 
for several weeks past. Holland was decidedly dearer. Transac- 
tions on ‘change to-day wefe extensive. 





CoMPARATIVE EXCHANGES.—The premium on gold at Paris is 14 per mille, which, at 
the English mint price of 3/ 17s 104d per ounce for standard gold, gives an exchange of 
25°50; and the exchange at Paris on London at short being 25°60, it follows that 
gold is 0°39 per cent dearer in London than in Paris. By advices from Ham- 
burg the price of gold is 4313 per mark, which, at the English mint price of 3/ 17s 1044 
per ounce for standard gold, givesan exchange of 13°8} ; and the exchange at Hamburg 
on London at short being 13°7, it follows that gold is 0°58 per cent dearer in Hamburg 
than in London. The cour e of exchange at New Yerk on London is 1044 per cent ; and 
the ;ar of exchange between England and America being 109 23-40 per cent, it follows 
that the exchange is 5°08 per cent against England. But the quoted exchange at New 
York being for bills at 60 days’ sight, the interest must be deducted from the above 
difference. 


INDIA EXCHANGES. 
E.I. Company’s 
bills at 60 days’ sight 


Amount of EI. 


Compan y’s bille 


Commercial bills 
at 6') days’ sight 








per C'o.’s rupee. per Co.'s rupee. drawn. 
s ad s d s d s d £ s 4d 
Bills on Benga) ...... 1 OE to 1 GR reece 1:10 £0 0 O  ccooee 97,227 0 10 
—_ Madras...... 1 93 O O se 1 10 O 0  ceseee 33,395 3 9 
oo Bombay ... 1 94 110 = ccccce 1 108 0 O accor 200 0 0 
Total of East India Company’s bills from April 7 to April 23, 1847... 150,822 4 7 





Jan. 7 to April 23,1847...... 1,089,574 7 6 


N .B.— Bills against indents frem India and shipments to India vary according to the 
articles drawn «gainst, being generally 4d to Id under the comp»ny’s rate.—Com- 
mercial bills at 10 or 30 days’ sight are a fraction higher than for the usual term. 


Do. do, 





PRICES OF BULLION. 






Foreign Gold in bars (standard) ....c..ccsssceseescoreceseseerees per 0Z.£3 17 9 
Spanish Doubloons  .......0. 00000 ceecee ovens coc ece 000 
Foreign Gold in coin, Portugal pieces 00 0 
DOD AaTrs ... cccccccccesccsccccece ese 00 0 
Silver in bars (Standard)... .coes-e-scscessecs queeonenneces ® 411% 
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THE BANKERS’ PRICE CURRENT. 


THE 








| Sat 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent oe 194 
$3 per Cent Reduced Anns. ... 84% § 
3 per Cent Consols Anns, _... S65 ¢ 
8 per Cent Anns., !726 - one 
$i per Cent Anns. _ -- 873 4 
New 5 per Cent. ove eco ove 
Long Anns. Jan. 5, 1860 sO 
Anns. for 30 years, Oct. 10, 1859 eee 
Ditto Jan. 5, 18609) 4 
Ditto Jan. 5, 1880 
India Stock, 10 perCent ...' as 
Do. Bonds, 3 per Cent 1000/ 
Ditto under 1000/ ... ove 
South Sea Stock, 34 perCent. oe 


PRICES OF ENGLISH STOCKS 


| 


Ditto Old Anns., 3 per Cen: 85¢ 
Ditto New Anns., 3 per Cent ooo 


3 per Cent Anns., 175 
Bank Stock for acct., 


4 per Cent ... 


3 per Cent. Consols Scrip..... ee 


Exchequer Bills, 10007 








ae eee 


M: ay 27.. oe 
3 p Cent Cons. for acct., May 27 863. i 
India Stock for acct., May 27... eee 
Canada Guaranteed Deben., 


J 
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193 4 
86 54 
87 63 


875 


8 15- 


ej 


16 


Ditto 5002 — ves eco Isp (?sdis Isp Isdis lsp 2sdis par 2sdis par 
Ditto Small w+! ow»  Isdis  |2sdis Isp Isdis oP 2sdis Isp 2sdis ne 
Ditto Adsertised— ine i oe lee PS P| 
_COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
| | Tue sday. F 'ridan. 
s | Prices | Prices ; 
Time | printed |Prices negociated] printed |Prices negociated 
} on on Change on | on ’Change 
, Change "Change 
Amsterdam ... «| 3ms 12 63) 12 53; 12 6 12 7| 12 58 !2 6 
Ditto at sight...| «+ 12 33} 12 24) 12 3 12 4 12 23; lo 3 
Rotterdam ... e.| short 12 7 12 53] 12 6 12 74; 12 5§ 12 63 
Antwerp ° -| 3ms 26 20 % 3 26 10 26 20 | 2 5 26 10 
Hamburgb mes banco see 13 12} 13 113) 23 112) 13:13 | 13 118) 23 12 
Paris, 3 days sight ...| short 25 80 | 25 624) 25 67$) 25 80 | 25 67 | 25 70 
Ditto ose | 3ms 26 15 26 26 5 2615 | 26 25 5 
Marsellies_ ... a 26 25 26 10 26 15 26 25 | 26 10 26 15 
Bordeaux an ies 26 20 2% 5 26 10 26 20 | 26 5 26 10 
Frankft. on the Main ee 122 121% 122 122g 21g 122 
Vienna eff Flo} 3ms 10 10 lo 8 10 9 10 12 10 12 10 il 
Trieste ow. do. eos 10 10 10 & 10 10 10 12 10 12 lo 1) 
Madrid ai sell baal 35 36 364 474 | 47% 475 
Cadiz ... wee coo] ees 364 363 36% 47z | 483 482 
Leghorn cos ell ee 30 65 | 3055 | 3060] 3070| 3055] 36 60 
Genoa... eee eee eee 26 25 26 10 26 15 26 25 | 26 10 26 15 
Naples ove ove ooo 40 403 403 40 | 405 403 
Palermo ooo ose eee 119% poz} 120 1202 1193 poz, 120 1203 
Messina eos eco] one 120 120 1203 1195 | 120 120% 
Lisbon eos = 0 ds dt} 53} 532 534 {| 53% - 
Oporto ios’ Sanalts Abd 544 544 si 54h | O54 a 
Rio Janeiro ... a 27 oo | a 27 ooo ule 
FRENCH FUNDS. 
Paris |London| Paris | London! Paris | London 
Aprit 19 April 21 | April 20) April22_ April 21 | April 23 
S - 2 , y. Cc F.C. | F.C. | F.C. | Sn 
5 per Cent Rentes, div. 2 } ’ } | » 
nt onase Ga... 1560) | 118 66 an 115 75 | 
Exchange one ove ove = 2 ae an | eve ese 
4g per Cent Rentes. ... 2c er “ ie | ° ove 
Exchang re om eco] eve ove | oo |e ene a. 
3 per Cent Rentes, div. 22 | ! | 
June and 22 December } 77 85 om | we 0 re | 78 15 : 
. a a ° Vs oe | wee |e } see ove eve 
an ares, div. anuary ° | 
oo } 3270 | ame (8265 om | ‘ 
Exchange on L ondon 1 "month 25 523) ase | 25 52g oe | 25 50 eve 
Ditto S3months! 25 25 | .. 25 25 25 25 ove 
PRICES OF FOREIGN STOCKS. 
| 
Sat Mon | Tues | | Wed Thur; Fri 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent.10 gu. p. £st.) .. (1098 9 .. a as 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent . ove] ove © 829 834 ry 34 833 
Ditto New, 5 per cent, 1829 and 1839...) 0. | ose |e ove ove . 
Ditto New, 1843... = one ess] cco | om one ove —— 
Buenos Ayres Bonds, 6 percent ... woe} eee | wee | we | eee eee ove 
Cuba Bonds, 6 per cent we ove eve} “ove a o ove ove 
Chilian Bonds, 6 percent ... ove eos) cee | eee |e os we 91 
Ditto 3 per cent deferred ... ove] ove | 5S } ese ove ove ° 
Columbian Bonds, 6 per cent ex V enezuela ooo | one | eee eee ve eos 
Danish Bonds, 3 per cent,1825__... ae ia? fo 8 om 
Dutch 24 per cent. Exchange 12 guilders .. ovo | ote eve eee = ae 
Equador Bonds... _ iis. ayes dsagaeal crue ik> toe a Beech ie eats a 
Grenada Bonds 1 per Cent ... s+ —ae|_ eee | eee (194208 20 20 {20 
Ditto Deferred eee ove eve wee] nee | nee (BE a eve 
Greek Bonds 1824-25,5 percent wm.  .. .w. | + ik cae PA thi La 
Mexican 5 per cent, 1846... oe oe 202 = (208 | 204 203, 
Ditto Small ove oe ee coe | coe | aoe | oe 
Peruvian Bonds, 6 per ‘cent ove ove ma. ta hi 1 oo | o 
Portuguese Bonds, 5 per cent ove eccf coe (086 ae a 
Ditto3 percent .. oo exe pels oes one — o 
Ditto 4 per cent = se 5 044 pat ee ey 
Ditto Annuities, 1855 eos ° ie) aie Aone ove 
Russian Bonds, 1822, 5 p cent, in £ ‘sterling! 1093 ee §=j109 110 3 eee ove 
Spanish Bonds, 5 pere div. from Nov. 1840 2594/25 (254 (253 249 [25 45 
Ditto ditto ditto 1844, a. ce A ed: eet oe AF wae 
Ditto ditte ditto 1845 fa ae a 
Ditto citto ditto 1846... ove ose 0 eos | awe 
Ditto Passive Bonds ove ave oon SRE 158 5k a 154 
Ditto Deferred ove ose ooo] 17 aw, ee ' ‘ one 
Ditto 3 per cent Spanish Bonds ... 36 (363 § 364 (36 | a 
Venezuela 2 per cent Bonds... —_ «++ 40 me Dae Se in 
Ditt> Deferred eee ee | os }82 il} 
Dividends on theabove puyadiein London. | 
Belgian Scrip, 24 per cent ove peel ek: ci” 1 ene OR } ° 
Ditto Bonds, 44 per cent ... coe 1968 =| aes 952 
Dutch 24 per cent, Exchange 12 guilders .. 58g 4 582 58% 9 . j(58@ 583 § 
Ditto 4 per cent Certificates ove ++ 89E 89% 90 89990F 904 4 90 BOE 
Ditto 4 per cent. Bonds ... ose eee + | owe - 89 895 


Neapolitan Bonds, 5 per cent. 


Ex pet Duc, 4f40c. Ex per £ st 2! sf 65 be ' 
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Che Commercial Times 
concen FRIDAY NIGHT, 
Tue wants of the Continent still continue to exert an obvious ip. 








fluence over our corn markets, and materially to aggravate the 
scarcity which is every day becoming more visible in our own 
home supplies. Purchases of wheat for France, Belgium, and the 
Rhinish Provinces, have continued during the present week, and, 
in consequence, the prices since last Friday are from 3s to 4s 
higher ; establishing an advance within the fortnight of 10s a qr— 
Rostock wheat having been sold to-day at 84s, part of the same 
parcel which sold this day fortnight at 74s. The scarcity in Prussia 


and Saxony is becoming more severely felt; and it will be seen, by f 


a reference to our Liepzig correspondent’s letter, in another part 
of this paper, and which fact is corroborated by many pri- 
vate letters which we have seen, that considerable quan- 
tities of rye and grain, which had been sent down from 
the interior to the shipping ports, had been again purchased, 
to be returned for the local consumption of the districts where it 
was grown. A stronger fact could not be named to show the severe 
pressure in that part of Germany. Asa further corroboration 
of this state of the German food markets, shipments of rye have 
this day been made from this port to Hamburg, and a further quan- 
tity will be shipped on Tuesday. The scarcity in the German mar- 
kets has been materially aggravated by the very backward state of 
the weather, as all accounts represent it to be still winter, without 
any symptoms of spring. The ope ning of the Russi: an ports is 
looked forward to with great anxiety, when a supply of rye and 
rye meal is expected through Stettin, into the int: erior of the coun- 
try. Some purchases of wheat have been mace in our market 

here, to be forwarded to Mayence, on the Rhine, where the stocks 
are reduced to the lowest ebb. In 1839 and 1840, that market 
alone furnished London with direct consignments to the extent of 
200,000 quarters of wheat. All these circumstances tend to 
corroborate the opinion which we have held for many 
months, that taken by itself, and independent of Ireland, 

the supplies of this country have been larger than those 
of any other in the West of Europe. But the free-trade in 
grain, which has been established by the necessities of the season, 

among all European countries, places the whole in the position of 
one country; and scarcity in France, Belgium, or Saxony, now 
effects us as much as if it were in some part of this country. The 
Custom house returns exhibit very large arrivals of grain and pro- 
visions in the Irish ports; but, notwithstanding, the markets all 
show a tendency to advance. It is to be hoped that an early 
change in the weather will hasten the supplies from the United 
States and from the Russian ports. 

The accounts by the overland mail are not encouraging. From 
Canton we learn that business has been done to a very limited 
amount, attributable to the Chinese new year holidays, which take 
place in February ; and to the failure of two Chinese firms to a 
large amount, by which, however, the English houses do not suf- 
fer much. Under these cireums tances, the prices of goods were 
with difficulty sustained. The consular returns, according to 
Messrs Hughesdon and Co.’s monthly circular, for the port of 
Shanghai, for the year ending 31st December last, show a consi- 
derable falling off in the value of British ees compared with 
1845. The deficiency in amount is 272,007/, although the quantities 
are nearly equal, which leads us to infer either a great decrease of 
price or a great reduction in the quality of the goods shipped. 
Of exports these accounts show an increase of 93, 4391, which con- 
sists ne: arly entirely of silk, of which 15,926 bales were shipped in 
1846, agains st 10,093 bales in 1845. Of tea, the shipments had 
been 10, 073,758 Ibs i in 1846, against 9,318,533 lbs in 1845. Great 
complaints continue to be m: ide of the enormous duty upon tea in 
this country ; and it is alleged, that with that duty at its present 
rate, the China trade has seen its utmost limit. 

From India, the trade accounts, which are given in another part 
of the paper, present nothing new, and the private accounts repre- 
sent business as very dull and unsatisfactory, and sales difficult to 
make at remunerating prices. 

The produce markets have been extremely flat during the week, 
but evideutly not so much from a want of demand, as from a want 
of confidence, owing to the pressure in the money market. The 
deliveries of sugar, and other leading articles, continue on a larger 
scale than last year. The large arrivals of sugar, and the dispos 
sition shown to meet the market freely, have led to a further re- 
duction in the pric e; and to-day, where sales were effected, lower 
prices were again submitted to. A cargo of Mauritius sugar was 
to-day sold afloat for an outport, supposed to be for refining. A 
cargo of white Havana, per the Odin, consisting of 1,250 boxes 
was also sold afloat for St Pete rsburg. The public sales, and the 
West India market have, however, been extremely flat. 

From the manufacturing districts the accounts are more unfa- 
vourable. The American and the East India orders, which have 
recently been received, though to a large amount, do not appear 
to have afforded much, if avy, relief ; but it is said that this is 
chiefly owing to the indisposition, on the part of manufacturers, 
to execuie orders for the four and siz months’ bills with which 
they are paid for; and, in some cases, perhaps even more from 
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| an indisposition, on the part of the houses receiving those orders, 
| to give them out, and to contract fresh liabilities at this moment 
| of pressure. As It 1s, a great number of mills are being closed, 
| aud the working population of Lancashire are being rapidly re 
duced to a s.ate of idleness and want. 


RN 


| STATE OF THE CORN TRADE FOR THE WEEK. 

| Av Mark lane on Monday the supply of wheat by land carriage samples from 
Essex and Kent was only moderate, with a small arrival fr'm more distant 
counties ; the millers showed more disposition to increase their stocks, and hav- 
ing bnyers for France and Belgium, the trade opened with much briskness, and 
an early clearance wac made at an advance of 5s to 6s per qr on the currency 
of that day se’nnight. Of foreign uw Mech jmportations were to a moderate 
extent, and consisted of 312 qrs from Brake, 380 trum Modersleben, 1,056 from 
Rostock, 25 from Stege, 320 from Stolpemunde, 1,040 from Straisuna, 1,000 
from Wolgast, 65 from Wollersum, and 666 from Ystad ; a good steady demand 
was experienced at an improvement of 3s to 48 per gr; the quantity at that 
port is reduced to about 50,000 qrs, and with so extended a demand to supply, 
large importations will be required to check a further and perhaps considerable 
advance. ‘The arrivals of flour were 9,144 sacks of English, with 1,700 barrels 
of foreign ; the millers put up the price of town-made 3s per sack, making the 
top quotation 68s per sack ; ship marks were likewise 2s to 3s per sack, and 
American 3s per barrel dearer. The receipts of barley were 965 qrs of Eng- 
lish, and 20,792 qrs of foreign; this article was in good request at 1s to 24 per 
qr enhancement, the weather continuing cold and the maltsters working more 
freely than of late. A steady demand was experienced for beans at a rise of 1s 
per qr, whilst peas realised fully previous rates. The arrivals of oats were 206 
qrs of English, 900 of Irish, and 30,148 of foreign, there was an improved en- 
quiry both from the dealers and consumers, and choice qualities were lsto 2s 
per qr, and light corn ls per qr dearer. For Indian corn the inquiry was only 
limited, still holders refused to sell except at enhanced rates. 

The farmers supplied the market at Hull very moderately with wheat. Con- 
siderably higher rates were demanded, but the millers not being disposed to give 
over 80s per qr, the business done was limited, at an enhancement of 5s per qr 
on last week’s rates: average—68s 7d 0: 452 qrs. The transactions in foreign 
were trifling, owing to the great advance required by holders. The stocks of 
spring corn were very smal], and all descriptions were 18 to 2s per qr dearer. 

At Leeds the arrivals of wheat were 5,881 qra, which met a good demand, at 
an improvement of 5s to 6s per qr: average—73s 54d on 4,653 qrs. Barley 
was scarce, and advanced 1s to 2s per qr. Beans and oats were each 1s per qr 
higher. 

At Mark lane, on Wednesday, the arrivals of all British grain was small, but 
there was a moderately fair importation of foreign wheat, barley, and oats. 
Wheat brought the full rates of Monday, with a steady demand for all descrip- 
tions. Barley was in fair request and quite as dear. A brisk sale was expe- 
rienced for oats, and for all prime corn rather higher prices were realised. 
Beans and peas were unchanged in value. 

There was a good attendance at Glasgow, and a fair business was done in 
wheat and flour, at an advance of 2s per boll for the former, and 2s to 3s per 
barrel and sack for the latter. Barley was in request, at 1s to 2s per boll 
more money, whilst oats and meal were taken more readily, at an improvement 
of 1s to 28 per boll and load. Beans and peas were Is per boll higher, and in 
improved demand. Egyptian beans were held at 26s per 280 Ib. 

At Edinburgh there was a large supply of wheat from the farmers, but 
having only a thin attendance of buyers, sales were slow at a rise of 28 to 3s 
per qr, with some quantity unsold at the close of the market. At Leith the 
importations of foreign were small, and buyers evinced more disposition to get 
into stock, but the advance demanded by holders prevented important business 
being transacted. Barley was in request, and brought readily 1s per qr more 
money. Oats were without change in price, but in improved demand. 

The weekly averages announced on Thursday were, 748 1d on 76,866 qrs of 
wheat ; 48s 4d on 24,103 qrs of barley ; 298 7d on 19,108 qrs of oats; 56s 1d 
on 430 qrs of rye; 49s 10d on 4,542 qrs of beans; and 50s 7d on 551 qre 
of peas. 

The growers brought forward a good supply of wheat at Birmingham ; buyers 
did not purchase freely, and the trade closed dull, at an advance of 4s per qr on 
the currency of that day se‘nnight: the average was 78s 54d on 2,074 qrs. Fine 
barley realised 1s to 2s per qr more money ; and beans were in improved request, 
and ls per qr dearer. Flour was advanced 3s 4d per sack. The averages of 
wheat in the neighbouring towns were, 778 3d on 183 qrs at Gloucester; 758 2d 
on 639 qrs at Worcester; and 768 4d on 536 qrs at Wolverhampton. 

At Bristol the supply of wheat was only moderate, and the sales effected were 
at 4s to 5s per qr over the rates of last week: average, 74s 2d on 451 qrs. Foreign 
was scarce, and held at 4s to 6s per qr higher prices. Flour meta free sale, at 
an enhancement of 3s per sack. Oats were in better demand, at a rise of ls per 
qr, and barley and beans brought a similar advance. 

Uxbridge market was moderately supplied with wheat, and the greater part 
being in fine condition, a brisk sale was experienced at 4s per qr over last week's 
rates: the average was 81s 5d on 764 qrs. 

The fresh supplies of English grain were limited at Mark lane on Friday, but 
the importations of foreign were tolerably good. Wheat met a fair sale, a! an 
advance of 1s per qr on Monday’s rates for English, and 1s to 2s per qr for 
foreign. Barley was in better request, at an improvement of Is perqr. Beans 
and peas were much the same in value as at the commencement of the week, 
whilst oats were taken to a fair extent at 6d to 1s per qr over previous currency. 





The London averages announced in Friduy’s Gazette were :— 





Qrs. s. 4. 

Wheat ove - eo 4,542 at 77 11 
Barley = 1,941 50 0 
Uats on 5,323 28 4 
Rye on 74 53 3 
Beans po ose 535 46 8 
Peas ‘ 325 55 4 

Arrivals tris Week. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats Flour. 

Qrs. Qrs. ri Sacks. 

English ... on: a canine 240 3,410 
Irish .. eee —— = eeseee = = 
Foreign ... 7,308 — cccece 9,550 _ 

FLAX SEED.—The demand for flaxseed has not been brisk, but this is one 
of the latest seeds used; and, considering the state of country labour this 
| season, the time for consumption with the many has scarcely yet arrived. 

We ave giad to hear that the farmers are turning their attention to the cul- 
| ture of flax; and we understand many country markets are becoming bare 
of seed. Prices of flaxseed we can hardly quote; as, while many hold 
| Dutch at 653 to 68s, and Riga at 26s to 28+, some are pushing off at and 


)} about eru 


ing pric. 8.—Cunningham and Co.’s Belfast Circular. 
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WEEKLY CORN RETURNS. 
From the Gazette of last night. 





























Wheat. | Bariey.| Oats. Rye. Beans. | Peas. 
Sold....eeeeeqrs| 76,866 | 24,103 | 19,108} 430 | 4,542] 552 
ememmaaeten Prenatal epee rea 
| ea} 08 sa s a ed s a4 
Weekly average, April 17.0...) 74 1 | 48 4) 29 7| 86 1| 4910] Su 7 
ba se Mises] 74 5| 49 8) 32 7] 5410] 5010] 56 0 
_ —_— | 7 1) sts Si 8| 57 7] 51 5} 5610 
“i Mar. 27...... | 7 0 $l 4 31 66 46 «0 51 10 58 
_ — Weer} 75 eI 5111} ai 8| 66 8} Sill | 37 2 
— — 13.000 | 7# 2} 52 10 31 2) 55 1 52 7) 54 4 
Six weeks’ average sesso ov] 75 5 | SOML] 31 4] 56 14 51 5| 55 8 
Same time last year srs | 55 5 | 30 2] 22 4] 34 1] 3410) 3311 








GRAIN IMPORTED AND CLEARED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
Return dated Custom-house, April 20, :847. 



































| Wheat and Flour. Barley. ‘| Amount of Duty. 
comand emammemeeemeree || cee 
Cleared Cleared | 
Imported. | for cons. | ™Ported.! oo. cons. Wheat. | Barley. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. £ £ 
Foreign ......s000 54,839 60,754 25,312 25,564 eee eee 
Colonial ...... coceee 1,051 2,078 86 86 oo 
55,890 | 62,832 | 25,98 | 25,650 ne it 
Oats Peas Beans. Indian corn, 
. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Norz.—Imported ....c000 26,839  ceseee 3,433 reveee 6,425 aseoee 33,194 





Entered for cons. 26,839 
Totali.aports of the week..... 
Total quantity entered for consumption ...... 


. 33,194 
«eee 151,976 qrs. 
sosececeeeeress 159,586 Qre. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE. 


INDIGO. 


We have received from India the following interesting accounts on 
Indigo, dated Calcutta, 8th March :— 


“ We beg to confirm our last respects of the 8th ultimo, since which 
date the shipments of the season have progressed with considerable 
activity, owing, in a great measure, to the assistance afforded by the 
Government advances at the export warehouse, at the exchange of 
2s per Company’s rupee, on the hypothecation of goods to England. 

“ Fourteen public sales have been held in addition to those noticed 
in our last circular, at which 7,509 chests were offered, and 6,233 dis- 
posed of, at the full currency of previous transactions, making a to- 
tal sale of 15,362 chests out of 18,154 which have hitherto passed 
auction. 

“ The large quantities of goods which have now been shipped, or 
are otherwise out of the market, render the calculation of what re- 
mains comparatively easy, and we believe the present position of our 
affairs to be (as nearly as possible) as under :— 




















chests fy. mds. 
Stock of old indigoes of European and native manufac- 

ture, Ist Nov. last ...ccccccsercce seccersrcccseroneescoresos ses 2,827 — ccvcee 9,172 
Probable amount of crop 1845-46 as per plan in- 

VONCOS BAY coccceccerocscccercccccccccececesecccserccccccscccccccccs 96,275 ecccce 98,550 
Total quantity originally available for sale or shipment 25,600 108,000 
Exports to all parts, as per memorandum at foot (of 

which 6,647 chests 10 boxes are on planters’ or fac- 

LOFY OWNETS’ ACCOUNL) so. 000 cee cescrseeesenereree cccccccceccsece § 91,908 aeccce $2,092 
In course of shipment for the same account... ..ccscecsses ABO seveee 2,050 

— Ditto = balance of private sales ...s0+0+ 473 severe 1,830 

— Ditto — ditto of public sales, say «...-.... 2,400  ...008 9,000 
Stock on hand—European mauu- chests fy. mds. 

FACLUTO seccsccscrsscsscceserccccreces 2,930 soccee 9,500 
Stock on hand—native manufac. 200 ..... 750 

_ BUNATICS ...c0c000 150 seovee 560 
In second bands, in the bazaar... 150 ...... 560 3,030 ...... 11,370 
Loca! dryage and wastage (about 2 per cent) say ...... 34 1,658 
28,600  resore 108,000 


“ You may observe that the average nett weight of the 21,903 chests 

shipped to this date is fy. md. 3-30 seers, so that we may safely calcu- 

_ upon a further dryage of about 3 per cent between this and 
urope.” 

The next object of importance which demands our attention, is 
the approaching quarterly sale which begins on the llth of May, 
prompt l4th August. 

The declarations now reach the enormous quantity of 14,131 chests 
which may be divided as follows :— 


Catalogue A. Importers’ property, total 9,616 chests, of which 
there are about 6,200 chests Bengal, &c, and 3,400 chests Madras, 
Kurpah, &c. 

Catalogue B. Property in second-hands, total 4,515 chests, of 
which there are about 3,700 chests Bengal, &c, and 800 chests 
Madras, Kurpah, &c. 

The grand total is about 9,900 chests Bengal and similar sorts; 

2,900 chests Kurpah ; and 2,300 chests Madras, &c. 

As far as it is at present possible, we subjoin the following parti- 

culars of the show :— 


Rates of last February’s Sale. 
sd s a 





Bengal, &C........00.0..avout 300 chests from 5 4 to 6 Oper lb. 
_— cece -. — 550 — — 410 —5 3 — 
_ ° — 1,500 _ _— 46—- 49 — 
— ° — 2,600 _ — $10 —45 — 
- ° — 310 — —- 8$6—-39 — 
_ — 0 — —- 62—35 — 
. weaned — 550 — — under— 32 — 
QDeEO coccovcececesese a wo — —- 26— 310 — 
Manilla, &c...c00.0000. 40 — — 10—-30— 
Kurpald .........seeres — 19090 — — 1om—4 6 — 
Madra® scosccceseevese “= 2,300 — —- 20-— 44 — 




















There is a much larger quantity of shipping sorts in this show than 
what first was thought of; but the great bulk, say nearly two-thirds 
of the whole, consists of Bengal consumers, Madras, Kurpah, &c. 

The largest quantity ever dona fide sold in our second quarterly sale 
amounted to 7,000 chests (April 1846). In the preceding five years 
the quantities thus disposed of vary trom 3,500 to 5,200 chests. With 
such precedents, and at the present state of the money market, it is 
not difficult to foresee that at least one-half of the whole quantity 
declared must be either withdrawn or bought in. 

There is little or nothing now doing in the indigo market ; every 
one interested in the article being engaged in the show. ‘The rates 
of the last February sales are named as the nominal value of the 
article. 





LONDON MARKETS—TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK, 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

SvuGAR.—The trade have evinced the same reluctance to purchase, although 
importers have accepted further reduced rates in nearly all instances. There 
has been a moderate business done in all kinds of British West India, at 6d to 
1s under last Friday’s quotations ; the supply is increasing, and another cargo 
of Barbadoes has come in, which will be offered at public sale to-day; prices 
are still comparatively higher than Mauritius, particularly for grocery sugars. 
The sales to yesterday were about 900 hhds and tierces. Further arrivals, to 
the extent of 2,209 casks 181 barrels, have tuken place, and the stock is in- 
creasing. 

Mauritius.—The large public sale on Tuesday, amounting to 8,409 bags, esta- 
blished a further decline of 1s, but the whole has found buyers ; good middling 
to good bright yellow, 463 6d to 48s 6d; middling grocery ditto, 45s to 46s; 
| low, 43s 6d to 44s 6d; low to good strong grey, 43s 6d to 48s; brown, good 

to fine bright, 40s 6d to 433 per cwt. There has since been a limited demand, 
another large sale being advertised for to-day. The deliveries continue good. 

Bengal.—The quantity offered has been moderate, not exceeding 1,675 
bags, which were chiefly brought forward on Tuesday, and prices were barely 
maintained, the quotations for ordinary to very good white being 48s to 51s; 
damp and washed, 45s to 50s 6d percwt; privately the sales have been very 
limited in all descriptions. 

Foreign East India.—The market has been quiet, and lower rates accepted ; 
1,077 bags Manilla offered on Tuesday sold rather below the valuations; strong 
greyish white, 498 6d tv50s; brown good bright, 43s 6d to 44s; damp and 
washed, 42s to 43s; 58 baskets 72 bags white Java went cheap; good mid- 
dling yellow to good damp white, 45s 6d to 50s per cwt; privately there are 
no transactions to report. 

Foreign.—The few sales effected in all descriptions duty paid have been at a 
decline of 6d to 1s in most instances, except for the better qualities of Porto 
Rico ; 674 hhds 464 barrels were nearly all bought in ; extra fine grainy yellow, 
55s to 57s; good to fine, 50s 6d to 548; low and middling, 46s to 50s per ewt. 
No transactions reported in Havana; 1,221 chests yellow and white were 
bought in and withdrawn, importers being unwilling to accept a serious decline, 
but 98 cases 201 barrels Bahia, chiefly low and soft qualities, went 1s lower ; 
good brown to middling greyish yellow, 41s 6d to 45; ordinary brown, 39s 6d; 
1,400 mats, imported from Zanzibar, went cheap, from 39s to 39s éd for mid- 
dling to 42s 6d for good bright grainy damp brown, and low, 38s to 38s 6d per 
cwt; privately no sales have been effected. The shippers have kept out of the 
market, and there are no transactions to report in sugars by foreign vessels ; 
1,361 boxes Havana, offeredin public sale, were withdrawn. 

Refineda—The groceis have kept out of the market, and all kinds of refined 
goods may be quoted fully 6d to 1s lower, although there is not a large quantity 
offering ; brown patent lumps are selling at 62s 6d to 63s, standard quality 64s ; 
tittlers, good, 63s 6d and upwards. A few sales have been made in wet lumps 
and pieces at steady prices. Several parcels bastards have sold at lower rates. 
Treacle remains without further alteration, ang business is doing at 26s to 29s. 
A general decline in bonded goods has been aceapted by the refiners, which has 
led to afew sales rather under present reduced qaotations; the market is now 
flat. English crushed is quoted at 34s to 358; 10 lb loaves 40s to 41s per 
cwt. 

MoLasses.—About 100 puncheons St Vincent’s have been sold at 20s; 300 
casks Porto Rico of good quality partly found buyers at 263 per cwt. The de 
liveries of molasses continue large. 

Corrree.—The trade continue to purchase for immediate wants. There are 
ne sales to report in West India in the absence of further arrivals. A few small 
parcels native Ceylon have been taken by the trade at 41s for good ordinary 
quality. 2,153 bags were offered in public sale, of which about 400 bags real 
good ordinary coloury were taken readily at 41s 6d to 42s; remainder bought 
in at 41s to 42s 6d; sea damaged realised steady rates. Of 823 bags, 75 casks 
plantation kinds offered, the greater part met with buyers at irregular prices ; 
fine fine ordinary bold coloury to middling 64s to 75s, a few lots as high as 77s; 
fine ordinary 59s to 63s; grey 56s to 58s; ragged, &c., 338s to 448; pea berry 
743 6d to 78s 6d per ewt. Mocha has found a steady sale at previous rates ; 600 
bales were about half disposed of, common brownish to fair common yellow 608 
to 678, out of condition 53s to 53s 6d, good yellow and long berry taken in at 
80s to 858; 564 bags Sincapore Java were bought in, good ordinary yellow 85s 
to 36s 6d; other descriptions of foreign East India are firm, and scarcely any- 
thing offering. Of Foreign, the public sales have amounted to 1,500 bags Costa 
Rica, and 315 casks 150 barrels and bags Porto Rico, which were taken chiefly 
for export ; the former after the sale at 34s to 45s for fine to fine fine ordinary ; 
the latter at 40s to 45s for fine fine ordinary coloury ; 50 bags washed Rio were 
bouzht in at 42s per cewt ; privately no sales are reported. 

TEA.—The market continues exceedingly dull, and eales to any extent 
could not be effected unless at lower rates. All common kinds both of black 
and green are very flat, and the few small parcels taken were -at lower 
rates, in nearly all instances. The better descriptions continue to meet with 
an inquiry, and business is prevented by their scarcity There is a better 
supply of middling congou by the late arrivals, and the reeent demand has sub- 
sided ; good ordiaary quality is still quoted at 9d to 94d per lb. 

Cocoa.—There has not beena public sale of West India, and the trade are 

| not buyers at late high prices. Foreign is quiet. 

Rice.— Extensive sales have been made in East India, and prices advanced 
Is 6d to 2s, but since gave way slightly; speculators and the shippers have 
been the principal buyers. About 7,000 bags have sold on the spot, and for 
arrival ;a very large business has been done at 17s to 20s 6d for cargo to white 
Bengal, the sales being estimated at 700 tons. At auction 6,069 bags Bengal 
were all sold; good middling to good white, 21s to 22s; middling, 20s 6d; sea 
damaged, 14s 6d to 20s; and cargo, good and fine, 18s to 193 percwt. An 
enormous increase has taken place in the deliveries, wyich exceeded 10,000 bags 
last weck. Cleaned Car. lina remains the same as last quoted ; 60 casks American 
sold at 25s per cwt. Patna has been in good demand. 

Perrer.—The market has been flat,and there are no transactions worth 
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reporting ; in black, holders continue firm, and few parcels are offering. 
remains without alteration. : 

PIMENTO.—367 bags were about half sold at 5d to 54d, for middling to fair 
being previous rates ; ordinary qualities bought in at 44d per Ib. 

Cassia LignzaA.—There has not been a public sale, and the few small ord ers 
executed have been at barely former rates. ‘The stock is 1,400 chests less than 
last year’s. 

OTHER Spices.-— Yesterday 26 casks 100 barrels Jamaica ginger were chiefly 
disposed of at 3/ for good ordinary to 6/161 for fair, with two lots very gond to 
7/ 7s and 7/ 10s perewt. Nutmegs are dull of sale, and rather cheaper ; 30 cases 
brown Penang partly found buyers at 2s 8d to 3s 6d for very ordinary to good 
bold, and 58 casks Batavia limed, at 2s 9d to 3s per lb. Mace is held at very 
stiff rates, and 20 cases were bought in at 3s 5d to 3s 8d per lb. 1,300 bales 
cinnamon are advertised for sale on Monday. 

S\LTPETRE.—There is still a very small anontity of Base india offering, and 
in the absence of public sales. eoervely any business has been done ; the stock is 
again reduced toa very low point. English refined has advanced 1s per ewt. 

NITRATE SopA.—A few small sales are reported at 15s to 15s 6d. 

GuANO.—The market is dull, and inferior qualities are unsaleable unless at a 
great reduction. 

Trv.—There is no business to report in East India. 
quo'ed. 

Rtum.—The market continues flat, and prices are still drooping. Leeward 
proofs are nominally quoted at 2s 9d to 2s 11d, and Calcutta 2s 7d to 2s 8d. 
Arrivals since last week 359 puns 6 hdds West India. The brandy market 
has still a very dull appearance, and the few sales effected have been at prices 
rather in favour of the buyers. 

+ CocHINKAL.—Some smal! parcels Honduras silver have been sold at 1d 
decline ; the market is quiet. 

Lac DyE.—This article is in good demand, and prices are improving; 56 
chests in public sale were partly so‘d, P.C., 2s to 2s 2d; J. M‘R taken in at 9d 
for ordinary quality. 

DruGs, &c.— The markets remain unusually depressed, and few transactions 
are reported in any description of produce. Camphor is nominally quoted at 
The public sales yesterday, although very limited, went off without 
spirit, and the greater part of the goods offered was bought in. 

Hemp.—Several sales have been made in Baltic at full rates, and holders are 
now asking a further small advance. Business has been done in Manilla at 29/ 
10sto 31/. Jute continues to find buyers at advancing prices. 

O1L.—The markets continue quiet, All kinds of fish have been purchased 
with extreme caution. Seal has advanced 10s to 20s for pale, the stock being 
very light; 39/ is now demanded. Sperm remains without alteration. Public 
sales of southern whale being declared for this day, scarcely any business is 
reported. Linseed continues flat, and prices may be quoted 8d lower, there 
being sellers at 263 9d on the spot. Rape is rather easier, 36s having been 
accepted for refined. Cocoa nut is very scarce, and 50/ demanded for fine 


White 


English remains as last 


75s to 76s. 


Cochin. Palm remains without alteration. Olive has been dull, and about 
10s to 20s lower. 
TURFENTINE.—American rough is in fair demand, at 12s 6d; there have been 


several arrivals this week, 
rather low rates. 
Seeps.—There has beena steady demand for linseed, and the few parcels 
now on the market are held at 1s advance, viz.—fine Black Sea 52s, St 
Petersburg 48s to 49s perqr. Linseed cakes coninue in fair request, and sales 
to some extent are reported at full rates, except for English make, which 
are about 5s per thousand lower. 
™ TALLow.—The sales in foreign continue limited, and prices have still a ten- 
dency downwards. Fine St Petersburg yellow candle is quoted at 48s 6d to 
48s 9d on the spot, and 45s 6d fordelivery in the last three months. Other kinds 
are depressed, and the trade continue to purchase for immediate wants. <A fur- 
ther decline has occurred in stock. On Monday 10,568 casks were left in the 
warehouses, being 2,280 less than at same time last year. 


Spirits continue depressed, and there are sellers at 








ENSUING SALES IN LONDON, 

Monvay, April 26.208 bags white pepper. 1197 bales Ceylon cinnamon. 

Tuesvay, April 27.—120 bugs turmeric. 

WEDNESDAY, April 28.—2000 bags Manilla sugar, 1000 bags Ceylon coffee. 1000 bris 
Carolina rice. 50 chests lacdye. 50 bales Bengal safflower. 50 chests shellac. 
10 tons Jamaica logwood. 

Tuurspay, April 29.—50 bales Surat cotton. 1672 bales Madras cotton, 

Turespay, May 4.—100 tons sapan wood, 400 bales Manilla hemp. 

Fripay, May 7.—2838 bags Zanzibar cloves. 

Turspay, May 11,—14,131 chests indigo. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
FRIDAY EVENING, 

Sucar,—There was a very dull market to-day, the trade evincing the same reluc- 
tance to purchase, even at a further decline in prices.About 300 casks West India sold 
at fd lower rates, inciuding 200 casks new Barbadoes, which went 6d to Is under the 
rates of lastsale. 139 casks 107 bris St Lucia, were bought in above the.market 
value. 1,20) casks have sold for the week. Mauritius.—9,478 bgs were offered to-: ay, 
and about one-third part sold heavily at 1s decline. Bengal.—5,940 bgs, nearly all 
white sugars, went off without spirit at fully ls, and in some instances 2s, under the 
rates previously quoted, low to fine eoloury Benares 47s to 52s; damp and washed, 
45s 6d to 5is percwt. Foreign.—1i,000 boxes white Havana have sold at 30s td, 
and a cargo of 1,500 boxes for St Petersburg. tefined home-trade goods were 
very dull of sale. 

Tea.—The market continues flat ; the stock on 16th April was 31,735,000 Ibs against 
36,350,000 ibs atsame sale last year; the deliveries show an increase of 1,005,000 Ibs, 

Correr.—The public sules were witiidrawn to-day, the trade being unwiiling to 
purchase unless 6 per cent discount was allowed on cash paid previous to the prompt 
day. 

Rice.—A large business has been done in East India at advancing prices; 2,000 bags 
Bengal in public sale went Is to ls 6d higher; good white, 22s 6d, cargo and yellow 
grain 19s to ‘08 ; 2,360 bags Madras realised a similar improvement; good plump yel- 
low to middling Bengal grain, 19s to 20s. 

Tin.—2k7 slabs Straits went at 89s to 89s 6d per cwt. 

DrvGs.—234 bags gum Senegal partly sold at 5/; 444 bags Bengal turmeric were 
brought in at 20s, tor sound and good quality. 

Dytwoons.—64 tons Cuba fustic were taken in at 97; 30 tons Manilla Sapan raalised 
14/7 15s to 15/ 12s 6d for sound, 

Hemp.—675 bales jute chiefly sold at high prices, from 19/ 103 to 22/, for sound 
quality. 

O1L.—-65 tons southern whale in public sale were knocked down at 26/ to 29/; 8 tons 
sperm, 89/ to 90/ 10s per tun. 

TALLow.—156 casks St Petersburgh, Y.C., were bought in at 
Italian sold at 46s to 47s; 40 casks New York, 483; 182 casks 
45s 6d to 478 94; and 70 casks Australian partly sold at 463 to 48s. 


48s to 494; 50 casks 
New South Wales, 





ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


Suc arn.—The home market for retined sugar continues steady ; a moderate business 
has been done this week; if anything, the prices are rather easier. Treacie continues 
tirm. The bonded has receded, and a moderate business has been done in tittlers at 


86s, and crushing at 34s; the best quality is held for 35s. Loaves not much inqnired 
atter; some few 10 /b sould at 40s. Treacle is very firm, and in demand at J6s 6d. 

F. REIGN FruiT.—Oranges have advanced 5s per box, and the market is bare of all 
kinds; aecargo, ex Volunteer, from St Michael, and 150 boxes, ex Lisbon steamer, sold 


ty Keeling and Hunt, fully sustained the advance above stated. Sound jemouns are in 
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demand, but the greater portion of those in stock are not of a keeping character, The 
price of Barcelona nuts is made Jower by one holder of the article, but the price is vot 
followed by the trade generally ; and as the depressed state of the manufacinring dis- 
tricts is operating against the cousumption of luxuries, the market is not likely to rally 
at prescut. b 7 s a . 
Sreps.—There is no variation to notlce in the prices of seeds of any description this 
week. 5 ‘ . 
SitK.—Although the extent of the transactions in the Italian market has been 
limited this week, there has been rather more inquiry at unaltered quotations. 
Corron.—There was a good demand on Friday and Saturday at the extreme prices of 
Jast week. Since that period, owing to the continued dull ace .unts from Liverpool, caused 
by the stringency of the morey market, there has been an almost entire c ssation of busi- 
pess, and aithough the quotations remain unaltered, sales could not be effected without 
submitting to a decline, 1,670 bales Tinnivelly Madras, and 50 Surat are advertised 
for public sale, on Thursday, 29th inst. 
Sales of CortoN Woon from Friday \6th April to Thursday 22nd, inclusive. 
Surat...sccccceseeee 4200 bales at 4jd to 44d very middiing to fair, 
Madras.eccccceree 300 — — 4jd to 4jd fair Western to fair Tinnivelly. 








To‘ al .c. seee0eeee45000 bales. 

Exotiisnu Woor.—The short supply of wool in the hands of the trade gererally, keeps 
the prices of English wool tolerably firm; and indeed there appeared, until the last ad- 
vance in the price of wheat took place, a probability of a slight improvement in prices. 
This, however, has passedaway. It is most probable the prices will be fully supported 
for the present, but improvement cau hardly be expected under the exireme pressure 
which at present exists. 

Foreign Woou.—No alteration has taken place in colonial or foreign wool since 
last week ; the same Culness prevails ; with prices firm, and a continued small supply. 

Hemp anv Frax—without alteration; quiet, 


METALS. 

We hive again had a dull week in metals, transactions in most descriptions having 
been on alimited scale. Copper continues firm,and a good demand exists for con- 
sumption. The manufactured iron market is without any material alteration, the 
absence of speculative demand preventing much fluctuation in price, Sectch pig is a 
little better, but a large amount of business has not been done in this article. Spelter 
remains in the same state as last weck. In other metals we have nothing new to com- 
municate, 


LEATHER AND HIDES. 


There was again a large supply of leather at Leadenhall, but the demand ex- 
ceeded that of the previous week. Good crop hides, 40lbs to 45ibs, were almost the 
only article in sole leather that was not abundant, and for these there were several 
inqu ries; more business was done in offal. Dressing hides, horse hides, and heavy 
calf skins, were but little in request: light and middle weight calf skins sold frecly 
at former rates. Kips were rot in lurge supply. 


PROVISIONS. 


The Bacon market is again on the move upward ; 78s on bo. rd made for prime 
Waterford, and the same landed. 

In Burrer a very brisk business doing at improved prices. 
good supply for the season, and clearing off well. 


Foreign butter in 
The old Irish butter nearly al 


Fone. 
_ Comparative Slatement of Stocks and Weekly Deliveries, 
BuTTER. Bacon, 
Stock Delivery Stock Delivery 
1845 ww. 2,355 3,029 23,004 3.999 
1246 wee 11,356 4,359 9,280 4,722 
1847 we 5,687 6,028 8,893 1,215 
Arrivals for the Past Week, 
Irish Butter oe ove ove ose —  firkins 
Foreign do ese eee eee 8,485 casks 
Bacon ... eee eee ave oe 41@ bales 
———_— 


PRICES CURRENT OF CORN, &c. 
BRITISH AND IRISH. Per quarter. 











5 e 

Wheat ...F«sex, Kent, and Suffolk, red, 1846... 76tok4 Old .. 78 tos0 
Do do white do ... 78 90 Do 80 84 

Norfolk and Lincolnshire, red do 76 82 DO ow 76 80 
Northumberland & Scotch do...... ‘ 74 78 DO cccvecee « 4% 

RVG ccccce Old iecccccccccccccccccoccce S46 SGa New ccccccces 54 55 Brank...... 42 44 
Barley Grinding . 44 46 Distilling .. 49 50 Malting ... 51 55 
Malt ...00. Brow sccscesseees sovoee 70 72 Paleship ... 74 78 Ware ...... 80 84 
Beans ...New large ticks ..... 49 48 Harrow ...... 50 52 Pigeon ... 54 55 
Old do . GD GO TO vccence 52 54 DO cocccccee 84 8G 

PEAS oeeeeGVOY coves 50 52 Maple 52 54 Blue 66 84 





White, old 54 57 Boilers...... 58 60 
«--Lincoln & Yorks feed 30 31 Short small 30 32 
Scotch, ANUS. cccccccccesccccerccsccesssecsevecssoces 35 «40 
Irish, Cork, Waterford, and Youchall, black 28 29 
Do, Galway 29s 30s, Dublin & Wexford feed 30 31 
Do, Limerick, Sligo, and Westport ... 30 32 


Minune 6 @ 
Polard ... 35 40 
Potato... 40 42 
New.... 28 29 
Potato...... 33 34 


Oats 
















Do, Newry, Dundalk, and Londonderry...... 32 33 DO seovsseee 34 36 
Flour... Trish, per sack 58s 60s, Norfolk, &c - 85 56 Town ...0. 67 68 
Taxes... Old fECUING...ccrcscoeceeesereesere coves - 42 44 Winter ... 56 60 





FOREIGN. 
Wheat ...Dantzic, Konigsburg, hich mixed and White sscccsccccsersseecserereessesseees 78 84 




































Do do mixed and red - 78 80 

Pomeranian, Mecklenburg, marks, red . we 76 80 

S.lesian, White ...cccccreeeees eencceess eoncoceces ecsovcenre 96 «76 

Danish, Holstein, and Friesland, do......... eoccceccoeces mm to 

Do do GO, TOA coccccccccsrccecccocescccsscceces ee eo 75 % 

Russian, hard.esccccsccseeescecececeesssons oo 749 768 Softens 75 78 

Canrdian, red... --cescceee 7t 76 White.... 76 78 

Italian and Tuscan, do. » 76 78 DO wsccosoee 76 80 

Egyptian ooc..cocccccccesese - 66 68 Fin@.00 000000 69 70 

Maize ,..Yellow... oe 55 56 White...... 56 58 

Barley ...Grinding wwe 44 46 Malting... 48 50 

Beans... TickS..00ee eee 46 50 Small ..... 50 51 

PENS vooeee White cccccececcoee owe 56 61 Maple... 52 &4 

Oats «0000 Dutch brew and th eeecesececccecereocescers oe 33 34 

Resear BOG. ccc ccecevcoceccccsccecosecesesee eececes - $0 32 

Danish, Mecklenburg, and Friesland feed ee 27 3il 

STOUT. coves Danzig, per barrel 38s 40s, American... ..... eos 39 42 

Tares,.....Large Gore 568 608, Old 428 445, MEW c.rcccsseseresserees soreesereseeeseesers 48 50 
SEEDS. 

Linseed *......4.. Per qr crushing, Baltic 4fis 59s, Odessa 50s 51s Sowing ... 56 66 

Rapeseed ws Per last Co foreign 29/ 30/, English... Od 312 Fine new 31/ 3zi 

Sem paned ccccccE OF GT IANS cesscsececesecccescesccscecspevosers 8B 40 Small ....0 35 3h 

Canarysced ...Per qr 64s 66s, carraway per cwt ..... 44 45 Trefoil@ct 18 22 

Mustardseed ...Per bushel DrOWNM...... ses eeeeeesee serene ow. 10 12 White...... 8 12 

Cloversced ......Per ewt Eng'ish white new 40 48 Red ...000... 36 54 

— Foreign do......c oe 44 50 DO ccccccere 48 46 

1 Trefoil ..-ccccce — English do.......... a a Choice... ... 21 22 


| 


| jn prices. 


| fa. Linseed cake, foreign...Per ton &/ 10s to 11/7 Os, English per M 13/ 5s to 132 10s 


Rape dO ccccvecrecccecceee 


— 6/ Ssto 6/108, Do per ton... 6/ 5sto 6/108 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, Monpay, April 19.—During the past week the arri- 
vals of Scotch and country-killed meat up to these markets have consisted «f about 
1060 carcasses of beef, 400 ditto of mutton, 200 ditto of lamb, 180 ditto of veal, and 450 
ditto of pork. The supplies on offer, slaughtered in the Metropolis, have been sea:on- 
ably good; yet the general demand bas been tolerably steady, at but little variation 


About 60 carcasses of foreign beef, 80 ditto of mutton, and 30 ditto of veal, 
have appeared on sale, 


Fine .-.. 384 35 | 
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SMITHFIELD, Monday, April 19.—Since Monday last the following imports of live 
stock have taken place into London :—84 oxen, 820 cows, 920 sheep, and 112 calves 
At the outports the arrivals have been moderately good, viz., about 400 oxen and cows, 
200 sheep, and 40 calves, nearly the whole of which have come to hand in excellent 
condition, There were on sale to-day only 120 oxen and cows, 142 sheep, and 16c:lves 
from abroad ; which moved off slowly, at barely late rates. The arrivals of beasts from 
our own grazing districts fresh up this morning were, the time of year considered, very 
large, viz , nearly 4,000 head, and of most excellent quality. Notwithstanding the at- 
tendance of both town and country buyers was numerous, the beef trade was in a very 
sluggish state, and the few inferior animals on offer sold at an abatement of 2d per 8 
Ibs, but the value of the primest Scots, Devons, Herefords, and shortlhorns was mostly 
supported. The very highest figure for the former breed did not exceed 4s 2d per 8 Ibs, 
and at which aclearance was not effected. With sheep we were fairly supplied; while 
the quality of all breeds was excellent. On the whole the mutton trade was steady, | 
but by no means brisk. At the conc!usion of business a fair clearance had been effect- 
ed. The primest old Downs in the wool, sold at 5s 44; those out of the wool 4s &d per 
8 lbs. From the Isle of Wight, the arriv-] of lambs was very small; but, from other 
quarters, a fullaverage number ofthat description of stock came to hand. The lamb 
trade was tolerably firm, at late rates. Although the supply of calves was small, the 
veal trade ruced heavy, at Friday’s depressed rates. The pork trade was heavy ; yet 
prices were mostly supported. 

Per 8lbs to sink the offals. 
sad d 


s , @s4 
Coarse and inferior beasts ...2 10 3 0,1 Prime coarse woolled sheep... 4 6 4 
Second quality do... +» 3 2 3 6{ Prime south down do oe 410 5 
Prime large oxen ... eo. 3 8 3 10; Large coarse calves oo 60oee 4 OO C4 
Prime Scots, &c. oe 4 0 4 2) Prime small do eos coe 4 8 SF 
Coarse and inferior sheep... 3 6 3 10 | Large hogs oo oo 8S 8 SG 
Second quality do eo. 4 0 4 4] Neat small porkers eve 465 


Oeooe cm 


Lambs 5s 4d to 6s 4d. 
Suckling calves, 18s to 29s; and quarter old store pigs, 16s to 19s each. Beasts, 3,843; 
sheep and lambs, 21,500; calves, 103 ; pigs, 412. 

Fripay.—Our market being somewhat heavi'y supplied with beasts, the time of 
year considered. and the attendance of buyers comparatively sma’, the beef trade was 
somewhit heavy, yet Monday’s quotations were mostly supported. There were 
on sale 277 oxen and cows (chiefly the latter), 270 sheep, and 26 calves from Holland 
and Germany. The numbers of sheep were by no means extensive ; while the mutton 
trade was firm, and previeus rates were obtained in every instance. Lambs—123 of 
which came to hand per railway from the Isle of Wight—moved off slowly; vet prices 
were firmly supported,and a good clearance was effected. Prime small calves sold at 
full currencies, but other kinds of veal were dull. In pigs, exceedingly little business 


was doing. Milch cows were dull, at from 16/ to 18/ 5s each, incluuing their small 
calf. 


Hors.—Boroven, Monvay, April 19.—The inquiry for fine samples continues mo- 
derate, and the market steady, at about the currency of this day week. 

Fripay.—We have again to report a steady inquiry for the best hops, in pockets, at 
fully last week's prices, but all other quaiities, the supply of which is tolerably good, 
command very little attention. —Sussex pockets, 3/ 18s to 4/ 6s; Weald of Kent ditto, 
4/48 to 4/ 18s ; Mid and East Kent ditto, 4/ 12s to 6/ 10s. 


PotaTors.—WATERSIDE, Moxpay, April 19.—The market continues to be very 


moderately supplied, and in consequence of the coldness of the weather the prices 
remain firin at the fullowing quotations :— 


8. a 

240 to 280! Lincoln and Cambridgshire 

+ 240 to 280 | ROGOAED ccc ccc csccccccccccccocee 200 ta B46 

sesesecseeseeesens 220 to 230 | Ditto Kidney - 200 to -- 
| Duatele cocceccescoccre ces enccccececes 56 tp 176 


s. 5. 
Yorkshire R@ds....0.sccccesesseseeeses 


Ditto Regents 
Ditto Shaws... 








HAY MARKETS.—Tuvrspay. 


SmitTHFrietp.— Meadow hay 2/ 12s to 3/ 16s, Clover ditto 3/ L4s to 4/ 18s, Straw 1/ 12s 
to 1/2 16s per load. Trade dull at the above quotations. 

CuMnRERLAND.— Meadow hay 2/ 14s to 4/ 0s, Clover ditto 3/ 10s to 4/ 15s, Straw 1/ 12s 
to 1/ 16s per load. A full average supply and a steady demand. 

Wuirecuaree.—Meadow hay 2/ 124 to 3/ 17s, Clover ditto 3/ 12s to 5/ 0s, Straw 1/ 12s 
to lé 16s per load. Supply good and trade dull. 


COAL MARKET. 


Moxpay, April 19.—Holywell Main {5s 6d—Tanfield's Moor Butes 15s 3d—West 
Hartley 17s Gd—Eden Main 17s 3d—Cowpen Hartley 17s 64—Sidney’s Hartley 17s 6a. 
Wall's End: Bewicke and Co. 16s 9d—Browun’s Gas lis 6d—Shotton 18s—Stewart’s 
196—Cuassop 17s 6d— Hartlepool 19s—Hudson's Hartlepool 18s—High Thornley 16s— 
Heacsh Hall 17s—Thornley 17s 3d—Gordon 15s—Seymour Tees 17s—South Durham 
1€g 64—Tees 183 94. 28 ships at market ; 19 sold, 9 unsold. 

Wepnespar, April 22.—Holyweill Main 16s—West Hartley 17s 94—Cowpen Hart- 
ley 17s 9d—Sidney's Hartley 173 9d. Wallsend: Brown’s Gas 14s 6—Hotspur 16s 3d 
—Northumberland 16s 3d—Walker 16s 34—Whaerncliffe 17s—Braddy]l’s Hetton 18s 94 
—Hetton 19s—Lambton 18s 9d—Stewart 19s—Cassop 17s 6d—Hudson’s Hartlepool 1s 
—High Thornley 15s 9¢d—Heugh Hall 17s—Adelaide Tees 18s to 18s 34d—Seymour Tees 
17s 3d. Ships at market 29 ; svld 25, unsold 4. 





MARKETS OF THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, 





MANCHESTER, Tuerspar Eventxa, April 22, 1847. 

(From our own Correspondent,‘ 
Lirtte or nothing has been done this week. Buyers and sellers 
are both equally indifferent about doing business, Any sales made 
ef yarn or goods have been at the full prices of last week. ‘The 
prices generally asked are quite nominal. Production of yarn and 
goods is being lessened very rapidly. Preston, a town that has 
always been noted for holding out against bad times, by its manufac- 
turers working their mills full time, is at last made to acknowledge 
the ruinous state of things. All the mills in Preston will commence 
working only three and four—chiefly three—days a week on Satur- 
day next; a few are entirely closed, we believe about seven or eight 
in Preston and the immediate neighbourhood. At Stockport, yes- 
terday, an adjourned meeting of millowners was held, where it was 
unanimously resolved that they work their mills only three days a 
week. At Rochdale, twenty-one mills are now standing entirely, 
and three or four more will be stopped this week; three days a 
week is about the average working time of all the others, which are 
small concerns, excepting one—that of Messrs Radcliffe's—which is 
working three days a week. These are likely, before long, to be 
fair samples of the state of things throughout the whole manufac- 
turing districts. The factory operatives are likely to suffer much 
during the next six months; and to keep them quict will be a diffi- 
cult task, we are afraid. 

The Liverpool cotton market has been exceedingly quiet during 
the week, and prices are jd per lb lower since Friday last. To-day 
there is a little more doing. Speculators are again in the market, 
and prices harder, 





Rocupa.e, Monday, April 19.—The announcement in the Inact week's 
report of the flannel market, that a manufacturer had stopped payment, 
occasioned some uupleasant surmises. ‘Lie party referred to was a resident 
in Saddleworth, and not a Rochdale manufacturer, but had been in the 
the habit of attending this market. We have hed but little doing in the 
piece market to day, but prices are much the same as last week. The wool 
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market continucs dull, at former rates.— Mills stopped: Four or five factorics 
ceased working on Monday last, and it is feared that many more will be 
obliged to adopt the same course, if there be not a speedy change for the 
better. Many mills were standing before the commencement of this week. 

HALIPAX, Saturday, April 17 —The dullness that has so long rested on 
the worsted trade remains unalleviated ; and there is no perceptible change 
either in demand or in prices. The siightly improved demand for yarn 
noted last weck still continues, accompanied by a small advance in price ; 
though the spinners cannot yet obtain a bare remuneration for their out- 
lay. There is no alteration in long wool; the improving effects of in- 
creased consumption and short stocks being fully counterbalaneed by the 
pressure in the money market, Short wools are not active ; and the lower 
qualities have rather a downward tendency. 

HvuppERSsFIELD, Tuesday, April 20.—The market has been very dull. 
There are a few buyers, but there is no inclination to speculate beyond 
their immediate wants. The rise of 6s the quarter on wheat casts a gloom 
over both buyers and sellers, 

Lxreps, Tuesday, April 20.—There has been a good attendance at our 
cloth halls to-day, but the business done was very limited. The unfavour- 
able state of the corn and money markets evidently acts too powerfully on 
the springs of commerce. 





LIVERPOOL MARKETS .—Wednesday. 


(From the Liverpool and Manchester Price Current). 

Throughout the week a great dullness has pervaded the market for general pro- 
duce ; transactions (except in corn and cotton) have been lin ited, and a remarkable 
degree of caution has characterised a}! parties. 

Sugar continues flat, and on the decline ; prices are from Is to 2s per cwt lower. 

The improvement in Rice has been farther enhanced by the rise in bread stuffs ; it 
has advanced Is per cwt during the past week. The transactions have been most cx 
tensive botu for the home trade and also for export; the accounts from the continent 
being of such a nature, prices are likely to go still higher. 

Asues.—The transactions continue to be very trifling both in pot and pearl ashes, at 
about previous rates. 

Corres —Throughout the week the market has been quiet, the transactions in Ja- 
maica coff-e are still on a very limited scale, being confined toa few tierces in second 
hands at previous rates. A ves-el with the first importation of the new crop, has ar- 
rived, which will be on the market ina weekorten days. A sale of Costa Rico was 
attempted but nothing was done. 

DveEwoops.—The e is a better demand, and the sales consist of 180 tona Campeachy 
logwood at 8/ 15s to 9/ inaddition to a cargo deliverable on the continent, 65 tons Ja- 
maica and St Domingo at 5/ 12s 6d to 5/ 15s, 25 tons Cuba fustic at 9/, 156 tons Sava- 
nilla at 4/ 17s 6d to 5, and 50 tons Lima wood at 14/ 12s 6d to 16/ 10s per ton. 

Dxriep Frvuir.—There continues a good demand for all descriptions of dried fruit, 
particulerly for Muscatels and Turkey figs. 

Green Fauit.—We are without any oranges, which are much wanted. No imports 
of lemons, and but little inquiry. For Lisbon onions 20s has been paid, and 18s 3d for 
American. but little doing in nuts of any description. 

Guano.—Peruvian was sold in the early part of the week as low as 8/ 15s, but has 
since rallied a little, and 9/ is now the price asked. In other sorts little doing. 

Hemp.—There is more busivess doing at improving prices, the stock of Russia hemp 
is small and in few hands. The continued severity of the season will cause late arriv- 
als from the Baltic, and holders confidently look for a further advance : few sellers at 
present rates. No alteration in Jute, which keeps in fair demand, with a small stock ; 
Manilla lower. American hemp scarce and more inquired after. 

Hipes.—The market continues to droop. About 3,000 Buenos Ayres salted, have 
been sold at 3@d, and 1,000 Rio Grande salted, at 34d. At the public sales yesterday the 
bulk of the hides off-red were withdr.wn. Dry salted Brazil sold §d lower. Pernams 
of 26lbs having brought 44, Ceara’s 43d. Wet salted Ceara's 3jd. 400 sides of Brazil 
eather sold at 53d to 54d per Ib, 

Movasses.—The sales are 300 puns indirect Cubas at 20s for inferior to 25s for good, 
and 90 puns Antigua at 24s per cwt. 

O11s.—Oils generally are dull with the exception of palm, which continues steady at 
371 103s. Olive is almost entirely neglected. Oil of tu:ypentine meets with a dull sa'e 
at the advanc> noted last week. Linseed oil is rather lower. In rape oil there is no- 
thing doing. 

PRovisions.—Butter has become very scarce and prices have further advanced : there 
is more inquiry for bacon and hams. Lard 1s rather dull. American beef and pork 
sell at full prices. Cheese is 1s dearer and stock low. Lard dull at a further 
decline. 

Sac).—Pearl is very dull of sale, and sago flour moves off slowly at 30s. 

SALTPETRE.—Continues in good demand. 1,000 bags are reported at 27s to 30s anda 
few hundred bags nitrate at 15s per cwt. 

SHELL Lac.—A parcel of liver sold at from 42s to 44s. 

Tga.—The market is exceedingly flat, ani lower prices are accepted. 

Toxsacco —The salesfor this week are 250 hhds, 100 for Ireland, Virgina leaf strips ; 
the remainder Western strips, for home‘trade, at former rates. 

Woou.—(From our own Correspondent.) —There is very little doing at present in 
either foreign or other kinds, the demand being chiefly limited to the immediate re- 
quirements of the trace. The arrivals of fureign contiaue very smal!, and prices are 
in consequence well supported. 

ENSUING SALES AT LIVERPOOL. 
Wepwespar, Aprii 28.—Fust'c, 23 tons. 
TuurspDar, April 29.—China griss, 374 bales. 


Cotton.—The cotton market has been exceedingly dull and de- 
pressed this week. In the early part there appeared on some days 
an almost total cessation of business, and a few holders of American, 
who were anxious to effect sales, pressed their stocks upon the mar- 
ket at a considerably reduced rate. This has for the last day or two 
tended to increase the number of buyers, and the extreme depression 
of the fore part of the week is not now to be observed. We have, 
however to reduce our quotations gd per lb. There is no alteration 
in the price of long-stapled kinds. East India are barely 4d per ib 
lower. The sales this day amount to 5,000 bales. The trade are the 
chief buyers. Speculation this week, 2,800 American and 2,000 Egyp- 
tian. Export, 500 American and 200Surat. Vessels arrived and not 
reported. 1 from North America. 


Ginger, 692 bags. 


Whole import 
from Jan 1 to April 23. 


Taken for Consumption 
from Jan. 1 to April 23. 


Computed stock 
April 23. 


1846 1847 I 1846 1847 
446,450 bags 289,790 bags | 449,340 bags|516,860 bags 
pS _ 
FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Havre, April 19.—Cotton— Prices are quoted 2f above last week’s rates ; 
sales, 5,000 bales ; stock, 58,500 bales. Coffee—Transactions are confined to 
some small parcels only ; prices firm. Sugar—The market is not lively, but 
value unaltered. Rice—Nothing doing. Indigo—Quiet; but firm. Flour— 
14,000 brls American sold, of which 8,000 bris on delivery; prices went up in 
the beginning of the week, but afterwards receded again. Wheat—The Monti- 
villiers average is 3f higher, being 101f per sack of 200 kil. 

ANTWERP, April 19.—Coffee— Well maintained ; several thousand bags sold 
at full rates. Sugar—The market is quiet; refined goes off but slowly. Rice 
—Rather better. For wheat and rye, as well as other kinds of grain, the de- 
mand continues unabated. 

HamsBunG, April 19.—Cofflee—An extensive business has taken place at ful, 

















1847 
$92,609 bags 


1846 
842,300 bags 
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Sugar—Not much doing, and rather lower. 
Wheat—Fully maintained, but little doing on 
Rye and barley—Looking upwards. Money 
annum. 


Rice—In good demand 
account of the reduced stock. 
Still easy, at 3¢ to 3 per cent per 


AMSTERDAM, April 19.—Coffee—The market continues to show a healthy 
appearance. Sugar—The sales during the week consisted in 450 hhds Suri- 
nam, both by public competition and private contract, at 284f to 839f, and 
280 4-barrels and 24 chests brown Brazil at 274f to 33f. The refined market 
is rather du'l, transactions much limited, and the stock very small. Indigo 
With but very little doing ; prices keep very well, however. 


Hides and Skins | 


—The sales of South American descriptions were confined to some lots Buenos | 


Ayres and Monte Video from the last public sales, at the prices bought in, | 


Of Java, several lots of light weight, together about 5,500 pieces, were taken | 


Inland merchandize calm; the unfavourable result of the German 
market has in general a bad influence. Cotton—Prices are well maintained ; 
about 50 bales Surinam were sold. Tobacco~—Some small lots Maryland, to- 
gether 54 hhds of different importation, were taken from first hand. Of the 
7,430 bales Java, put up for public sale on the 30th inst., 2,087 bales have been 
disposed of privately at good prices, there being a good deal of competition. 
Palm Oil—The public sale of the 15th inst. was well attended to; the greater 
part of the quantity brought forward consisted in prime merchandise, and 
fetched 22f per 50k; inferior sort, 209f to 214f, of which some lots were bought 
in. Wheat—There was a better demand this week; prices advanced; red 
descriptions in good inquiry for export ; Polish sorts well maintained ; of both 
very few s»mples were offered ; inland white was paid much higher for export. 
Rye—In the former part of the week. a good trade went on for export and 
home-use at higher prices; the demand afterwards relente1 a good deal; 
foreign sorts were offered at fo:mer prices, but could not find buyers ; inland 
descriptions in good demand, at a reduction. Barley—No foreign on the mar- 
ket; inland found buyers at higher prices. Oats—The same. Buckwheat— 
Firm. 


for export. 


LEIPZIG, Aprrin 17. 

Corn TrabDE.-—Since our list see unt, the price of grain has risen very 
consideral ly, owing to the consumers having had none in store; in Berlin 
the quarter of whext costs now 61s to 65s. All the rye, therefore, that ar- 
rives from Stettin, is bough’ immediately to be sent in the interior, and bar- 
ley, just arrived from here at Hamburg, has been bought up quickly there, 
to go back to Magdeburg again. We look with impatienee towards the re- 
opening of the Russian ports, that we may have new arrivals from there by 
way of Stettin. 

\\con TRADE.—Owing to the want of good qualities, the wool trade in 
Germany has been very inactive. In Frankfort-on-the-Maine ficeces are 
sought for, even at 65 dols; but they are entirely wanting, and none can 
make up their minds to buy the common Hungarian flecees, which are there 


yet in great quantity. The Rhenish-Prussian manufscturers are 
very busy; but in Belgimia work has deercas :d, owing to a great 
accumulation of stock. In Vienna many flocks have again been 


bouglit for delivery in next June. The Aloys Lichtenstein flocks fetched 
117 gulden,and the Ladirlaus Fertetitz flocks 116 guld; Jast year respectively 
109 and 107 guld. In Berlin, owing to the want of good wools, very little 
has been bought. In Bres!au much has been sold to manufacturers, causing 
the stock to be reduced to 3,500 ewt, consisting of 1,500 ewt of Polish and 
Russian fleeces, und the rest of all lamb and skin woole. For 
Pol sh combing wools 65 to 60 dols has been given, and for Russian, 50 to 
55. Under such circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that priecs have 
risen 1 to 2 dols per ewt since four wecks, and that continually our specu- 
lators Luy to be delivercd next market. [If we ec nsider the stocks of wool 
in Germany, Hungary, and Polond, we find the quantily to be much less 
than that of Isst year, and it isnot unlikely that the next time all will be 
cleared off. It is therefore not improbable that, in spite of the slackness 
of trade, we shall have higher prices next clip than we hae last ycar, particu- 
larly since new wools have beer contracted for at an ndvance of fiom 3 to 
6, and in some cases even to 8 dols per ewt. ip 

In our MonEY MARKET no change. The disccunt is, in Berlin and here, 
4} per cent, and in Frank/ort-on-the-Maine again 8} per cent, 


sorts of 


LEIPSIC EASTER FAIR. 
(From our own Correspondent ) 

Our fair has begun this week. The first buyers, who arrive, are always the 
Germans, Swiss, Italians, Americans, Moldavians, and Wallachians. The busi- 
ness with the three former is very bad, as it was not difficult to foresee, con- 
sidering the high prices of corn and the long winter. Another check to our 
fair was the great fire in Buckarest, where more than 2,000 houses, and most 
unfortunately, likewise, the great bazaar, have been burnt. Our commercial 
connexion with this place is very considerable, and we are obliged to give a 
credit of six andeven nine months. The Vienna bankers have already informed 
us that they would not accept the bills which these buyers are accustomed to 
give in payment of the sums due. We don’t know, therefore, what will be our 
fate. The stock of leather is very great, but the business, till now, very in- 
significant for want of buyers. Good qualities of cloth are in great request, 
at remunerating prices. Especially the Americans are buying very much, and 
give large orders, to be delivered at the end of May, because they don’t find 
all they want. English manufactures share with the others. It is not yet 
possible to have an idea of the business with the Moldavians, but yet it seems 
that they will belong to the best. The Polish and Russian buyers are not yet 
arrived. 





KINGSTON, Marcu 26, 
(From D'Cordova’s Mercantile Intelligencer.) 

Ovr market has been very quiet in consequence of the paucity of arrivals, and 
the disinclination of the trade to come forward, whilst rates rule as high 
as they do at present. The operations, therefore, have been very limited 
—whilst stocks are, generally, only average. We are looking for further 
supplies, the more anxiously as the quantity of our native ground pro- 
visions is evidently decreasing. Should the supplies, which it is presumed are 
now on their way hither, be larger than the demand for consumption, prices 
must inevitably fall—at least some very great reductions must be made, to induce 
the trade to operate with any degree of freedom. 

* Firour.—This article bas further advanced, but operations are difficult, and but few 
parcels have changed hands. 350 barre!s Baltimore (the last thence) have been taken 
at 41s, and 234 barrels Philadelphia at 42s per barrel. 

CornnmMEAL—Is dull at the asking rate, 28s, notwithstanding that the stock is light. 
The transactions have been confined to resales of from 50 to 100 barrels. 

Rice.—We have not any thing of cousequence to report. Some parcels of East 
India have been moved at from 21s to 22s per 100lbs for ordinary sorts, and 23s to 248 
for Bengal and Madras. We notice a sale of 30 tierecs of Carolina at 26s. 

Rum.—We report a sale of 20 puncheons at 5s for proof 21, inclusive of ls 6d duty ; 
but for some previous parcels 3d per gallon nuder was accepted. 

EXPORTS, 


Svcar.—The market is unsettled. Prices range from 23s to 26s per 10€ lbs. 
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the present. 
week's rates. I : ‘ f 

The Monsy MARKET is tightening, anc some pressure is expected during the next 
few weeks. 
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EXPORTS ON LONDON. 
Planters’ Bank—90 days, 4 percent discount; 6@ days par; 30 days, § percent prem. 
Jamaica and Colonial Banks—60 days, par; 30 days, 4 per cent prem. 
Specie.—Col. duubleons 34 to 4s per cent premium ; silver dollars 4 to] per cent 
prem on 48 2d. 


BOMBAY, Manrcu 15. 
(From the Chamber of Commerce Overland Price Current ) ’ 

The market of imports has exhibited less activity during the past fortnight 
than, from the tenor of late advices from England, might have been anticipated. 
In some descriptions of goods there is an advance on former very low rates, 
though still trifling as compared with the enhanced value of goods at home. 
The demand for consumption, however, is not by any means active as yet, 
while our business season is beginning to draw toa close. In some staples 
prices are actually falling. : ; 

Metaus are firm, and a fair amount of business has been doing. In copper we have 
had specially reported to us sales to ten tons braziers’, at 8. 61 per cwt, of seven tons 
jron sheathing at rs. 58% per cwt, of one ton nails at rs. 563 per ewt, and of 26 ewt. 
Tile at rs. 50¢ per cwt; and in iron of 150 tons English bar at rs, 33 per candy, also 
800 bundles (20 tons) damaged hoop at rs. 6} percwt. We have heard of some copper 
sheathing going at rs. 584 per ewt, and in iron of a considerable quantity of Swedish at 
rs, 48} per candy. Swedish bar is quoted at rs. 50 to rs. 51, according to sizes, and 
Swedish steel! tubs, of a a pny iy sale is ment oned, atrs.§4 pertub. Spelter 
se risi re being a good inquiry for it. ; 

7 Se mes areoams —iuliies by the limited amount of sales reported to us, it 
would appear that little comparatively has been doing in these. WwW hat there has has 
been principally in low Grey dJaceonets and Madapoilams, on which a slight advance 
has been established, in some instances, though it cannot be said that goods generally 
are rising in value, and there is now a wi ling disposition among importers to meet any 
thing like demand on the part of dealers, The advance on prices obtained in the latter 
part of last month a we should say, been lost u;on everything except the class of 
just mentioned. 
ees -ile sales reported. There is no demand for goods of this description, 
the bazaar having been well stocked at an early part of the season, and at low prices. 

Corton YaRNs.—In these we have a few sales reported. There is no change in the 
price, and sales are said to have been considerable. The following are the current 
rates :—Mu'e Twist— No. 20 at 7§ annas per |b; 30 at 74 ditto; 40 at 84 ditto; 50 at 93 
ditto; 60 at 10 ditto. Water Twist—No 20 at 7} ditto.—T urkey red rules at Rs 1-7 
annas to Rs 1-12 annas ; no sales mentioned. Of Orange Twist, No, 40, 15 bales have 
been sold at 114 annas, and a large quantity of the same at 94 annas, the difference in 
these sales being accounted for by the circumstance of their being a smailer actual 
weight in one set of bundles than in the othe r, both being sold as nominally the same 
quantity. A sale of orange is also mentioned, to the extent of 5,000 Ibs, at 12 annas 

). 
og > good demand, but none at market. An arrival to the extentof 
about 2,000 1s is just mentioned, and @ small portion is said to have been sold at 43 
rupees per Ib. 
EASTERN PRODUCE. 

Corrox.—Recent advices from England have not strengthened tle desire to ship 
this article, particularly with the high rates of freight yet ruling. Extremely little 
of the new crop has not yet come to market, and it is now doubted if more than 
the usual amount of supply from the interior will reach Bombay during the season, 
notwithstanding the ascertained largeness of the crop. It isa full month later than 
usual, and much of it, therefore, will have to be warchoused in the interior till the S.W. 
monsoon is over. Asmuchas a third part of the Broach and Surat crop is now said to 
be damaged or !ost by dew. 

F rRE(Guts.—These are now quoted at 6/ 15s per ton to London and Liverpool; thus 
exhibiting a slight decline at late rates. At this quotation, however, they are firm for 

To China the quotation is now 22rs, which is also a decline on last 


Excnanok is rising. On England, at six months, it may now be quoted at 2s 044 to 
2s 03d per rupee. Sales to some amount of Ceylon Government bills, by their agents 
here, on her Majesty's Treasury, payable at 30 days’ sight, have had effect at 1s 114d to 
Is 113d per rupee. The rate of exchange on Calcutta, at sight, is 99rs 12as per 100rs; 
no other quotations. On Madras and on China no quotations. 

Price oF BuLLION.—Sovereigns, each llrs 4 annas, Bank of England notes, r£ad 
each, ]0rs 8 annas. 


CANTON, FEs. 25. 
(From Hughesdon & Co.'s Monthly Circular.) 
IMPORTS. 

The following transactions have come to our notice during the month—from 
23rd ult. to 21st inst inclusive. The quotations are dyty included, that is paid 
by theimporter. N.B.— The import duties are about five to seven per cent. only 
on the value of most goods. 

Corton Goons.— English Grey Lony Cloths, 39 yds by 37 to 40 in.—1,500 pieces at 
2dol 42c per piece; 14,510 at 2dol 40c ; 1,200 at 2do!l 35c ; 8,000 at 2del 3lc; 3,500 at 
Qdol 30e ; 1,200 at 2dol 27¢; 1,500 at 2dol 26c; 1,500 at 2dol 7c: and 1,280 pes 41 in. at 
2do! 36¢ per piece. Total 34,180 pes—and at the same period last year the sales com- 
prised 25,570 pes at 2dol I6c to 2dol 83c.—English White Long Cloihs—2,000 pes at 
2Qdol 70c ; 4,000 at 2dol Gle; 1,000 at 2col 54c ; 4,000 at 2dol 46c per piece. Total 11,00¢ 
—same period last year 9,050 at 2dol 10¢ to 2dol 70c. Therefis a slight improvement in 
White and Grey fabrics; stocks are mocerate, and importers have not freely offered 
their goods, it being generally understood that several of the native merchants were 
not likely to meet their engagements at the usual settling time. The respectable por- 
tion uf them have also with their customary prudence refrained from entering into any 
new transactions.—The imports during the month have been 47,122 pcs Grey, and 
10,676 pes White Cloths. Cotton Yarn.—The imports have been very heavy and the 
deliveries trifling; sales have been made at former rates. The imports from the 
United States are large; this is a new feature, and should attract the attention of our 
legislators, as from the circumstance of tea being admitted free of duty in America, 
and the favorable exchange shipments from hence realise, and a loss on their manufac- 
tures is of but slight consideration. 

Woo.Liens—have been in good demand. Spanish Stripes at an advance of about 
5 cents per yard, and scarlet Long Ells at fully 50 cents per piece; stocks are very 
moderate, The imports have consisted of, Spanish Stripes and Broad Cloth, 654 pes ; 
Long E 1s, 4,700 pes; English Camlets, 520 pes; and Bombazetts 230 pes. 

Corton.— Dealers have evinced great caution, having good reason to expect that the 
high rates now ruling, with the enhanced rates of freight for Great Britain, would in 
afew months induce large shipments of the staple from India, The small sales made 
have been ata decline of two mace per picul. 


Enovism Sact.—We think that this article would meet with a ready sale in Hong- 


|| kong at about Idol 75c to 2./ol per picul for coarse, and 2dol 25c to 2dol 50c for fine. 


CoaLs at 8dol to $dol per picul. 

EXPORTS. 

Tra. —As anticipated in our last, the advices by the November mail caused a demand 
for low Congous at an advance on previous quotations ; and, notwithstanding the high 
| rate of freight ruling, extensive shipments have been going forward, as well on native 
| account, as by those foreigners who were anxious to obtain some security before the 
| hew year. Purchases were therefore made at higher rates thsn would otherwise be 
| paid; and those parties who were suspicious of their brokers, immediately shipped off 
| the produce to get it into their own custody. The settling time passed off perhaps 
| better than could have been expected, two hongs only having become defaulters, 
| Raw Sirx hasimproved slightly; however the quality remaining is not fine. Ship- 
| Ments from this have been small. 
| FREI@nTs.—Several vessels completed their loading before the holidays at 6/ 10s to 
| 72; and although this is still the nominal rate, with a great share of shipping in port, 

shippers are not now inclined to pay these rates. We think it likely that a fall of ten 
to fifteen shillings may takeplace. Tonnage is also wanted for Bombay,and 50 cents 
| Per pecul can readily be obtained for sugar. 

ExcHance.—Not much doing. The rate for unexceptionable paper in London 
| May be quoted at 4s 5d per dollar. Company's accepted bills 213; and unaccepted. 
| Rs 215 per 100dol. Sycee has advanced considerably ; 100 touch to 10dol 6c premium ; 
98 touch, 8dol 6c; gold leaf, 25dol 20c per tael. 
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STATEMENT 
Of comparative Imports, Exports, and Home Consumption of the following articles, 
from January 4 te April 17, 1846-7. showing the atock on hand on April l7 in 
each year. FOR THE PORT OF LONDON. 


BAS” Of those articles duty free, the deliveries for exportation areincluded under the 
head Home Consumption. 


East and West Indian Produce, &c. 


























SUGAR. 
: | imported Duty paid Stock, 

British Plantation 1846 1847 1846 | 1847 1846 1847 
tons | tons tons tons tons tons 
WestEedhe  secewwecescosencrcesvees 11,209 11,212 | 17,436 { 10,536 4,220 5,846 
East India.. ees! 17,109 17,730 | 14,011 | 14,540] 11,050 12,605 
Mauritius .. seve} 15,322 | 21,267 | 10,674 14,446 7,115 } 10,368 
WORCIGR: cceccesccascenecscencescosses] ate fms 590 9,389 ae 

} 

| 








43,640 | 50,209 | 42,711 | 48,911 | 22,385 | 28,819 

Foreign Sugar. | Exported 
Cheribon, Siam, & Manilla ... 965 4,716 150 56 1,826 4,459 
IND, -iiitadicinetniddamensaeaienenien 1,211, 3,800 2,088 | 2,417 4,728 5,466 
Porto Rico .. 518 1,723 1,200 733 | 4,879 1,933 
BGS cccccccnscsoces 4,095 , 4,043 2,346 2,305 7,259 4,221 
i | 6,789 1 4,280 5,684 5,511 | 18,692 16,079 





PRICE OF SUGARS.—The average prices of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, exclusive 
of the duties :— s d 
From the British Possessions in America ..........00008 30 9% per cwt. 
Mauritius sescseceee 34 if = 
East Indies . we 37 8 
The average price of the two i8 .......000000. 34 1} 






















































































































































































































MOLASSES.  ——*|~—siLmported =| ‘Duty paid Stock 
West [ndia..s.s.sseses see sereserenes ! 695 4 1,359 f 1,816 } 2,120 2,412 | 1,921 
RUM. en a ee 
~ | Imported exported Home Consump. Stock 
1846 1847 1846 1847 1846 1847 1846 | 1847 
gal gal gal gal gal | gal gal gal 
West India... 295,335, 245,475] 215,010 345,485] 294,930 299,245) 977,210) 762,345 
East India..' 208,800, 160,695] 113,355 80,505 12,825, 36,540 166,815) 198,360 
Foreign...... 58,500! 40,410] 23,940; 1,530 1,860] 46,395) 49,815 
| a | 
___ | 562,635; 446,580! 352,305, 237,420' 309,285, 337,585!1,190,420 1,010,520 
: _ COCOA.—Cwts, 
Br. Plant...| 2,684 | 1,821} 1,141 “8 5,353 | 8,229 | 11,484) 1,342 
Foreign......| 2,377 | 786 1,127 1,658 316 916 5,350 | 1,270 
em ee eee ee ee SS 
5,061 | 2,607 2,268 | 1,661 5,669 9,145 t 16,834 } 2,612 
COFFEE. / 
Br. Plant..... 7,768 1,178 42 54 8,044 | 8,204 | 20,860 9,382 
Ceylon ...... 19,915 , 21,385 1,080 398 | 45,127 | 58,343 | 77,497 | 76,928 
BP not oth- 
erwise des. ee 1,170 3,378 1,170 1,336 10,300 
| Total BP. 27,783 | 22,563 2,292 3,830 | 52,341 | 67,883 96,610 
Mecha ...... 6,225 847 495 216 4,429 4,531 | 18,900 11,245 
Foreign EI.) 3,503 | 1,775 2,211 6,006 4,168 3,016 | 66,165 | 64,133 
| Malabar ...| eve | ove eee eee 19 127 982 | 700 
| St Domingo.) 571 | 117 66 115 ll 106 | 10,227 7,611 
Hav.& P Ric) 2,335 | 1,830 241 1,272 657 1,105 4,851 5,496 
Brazil severe] 16,624 16,390 5,217 | 16,212 9,183 9,702 | 41,161 | 60,547 
African... vee] ee ove 94 86 1 eco 77 1 
eS _—EeEE__——EE eee — 
Total For...{ 29,258 | 20,959] 8,324 | 23,907 | 18,468 | 18,587 [142,363 |149,733 
Grand tot.| 56,941 | 45,522 ! 10,616 | 27,737 70,809 | 86,470 [274,520 | 246,343 
RICE, | | ee i ie. a 
5 Bags Bags Bags Bags Bags Bags Bags Bags 
British El...) 30,761 | 91,033 19,956 4,943 23,129 ; 91,923] 29,141} 61,355 
Foreign El. 8,794} 1,202 1,474 64 618 2,107 | 10,632 735 
Total...... 39,555 | 92,235 | 21,430! 5,007 | 23,747! 94,030] 39,778 | 62,090 
PEPPER. | | | | 
White ...... 2,053 1,060 130 40 958 898 7,064! 7.482 
Black......... | 12,014 | 11,045 7,294 2,892 9,601 9,636 | 65,799 | 71,814 
. Pkgs , Pkgs 4 Pkgs | Pkgs ¢ Pkgs Pkgs » Phgs | Pkgs 
NUTMEGS 698 | 615 25 ; 203 2il 273 1,016 686 
Do, Wild.. 216 | ue ose | eee 28 224 856 1,303 
CAS. LIG.| 3,044| 2,722 2,395 2,726 51 462 3,434 2,298 
CINNAMOX., 1,918 913 1,006 851 337 229 6,158 4,986 
| bags bags | bags bags bags bags bags bags 
PIMENTO 1,080} 1,991 | 1,049) 904 439,833 F 3,397 | 1,842 
Raw Materials, Dye Stuffs, &c. 
Serons Serons}Serons  Serons Serons | Serons ) Serons | Serons 
CocHINRAL.} 873 2,035 ove eee 2,372 | 2,221 | 1,770 | 2,000 
| chests | chests | chests chests | chests | chests | chests | chests 
LAC DYE,| 793 462 eco ove 9:0 | 914 9,906 | 7,707 
tons tons tons tons tons | tons tons | tons 
Locwoop...| 2,328 | 1,519. | oe 1,666 | 2,098 | 9,121 | 2,018 
FUSTIC ...| 522 673 Fine | ee 460 | 732 370) 397 
INDIGO. = sei 
| chests | chests ( chests | chests j chests | chests | chests | chests 
East India.} 5,429 3,574 eee eco 8,098 7,847 30,787 | 29,058 
serons | serons | serons | serons | serons | serons | serons  serons 
Spanish...... 710 876 eve ove Sil 526 1,496 | $30 
ce 
Lxnsiiiaeinintl steams 
Nitrate of tons tons tons tons tons | tons 
Potass ...| 1,062 2,515 2,728 2,075 1,368 1,146 
ce | paquets omens 
Nitrate of | 
Soda ......| 526 1,071 1,492 624 1,193 1,402 
COTTON. 
bags bags bags bags bags bags | bags 
American... 1,469 on én 990} 481 2,081) 1,741 
Brazil ...... vee ose eee ove | 5 155 27 
East India.) 10,538 ose ove 12,487, 12,05: 74,137; 46,224 
Liverp!., all -. 
kinds...... 340,066 36,160} 24,190] 423,990) 271, 765,360) 495,890 
Total...... 352,073) 364,08 86,160} 24,1 437,467) 284,776 $41,673) 543,828 
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Che Gasette. 


Friday, April 16. 
Down1nG Street, April 16.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Charles Justin 
M‘Carthy, Esq, to be Auditor and Accountant-General and Controller of Revenue for 
the island of Ceylon. 





PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Mussen and Nunrely, Burton-upon-Trent, brewers—Nevins and Lawton, Manches- 
ter, surveyors—Vine and Langley, Liverpool, linendrapers—Contencin and Clark, Pan- 
cras lane, Cheapside, lithographic printers—Green and Whittaker, Salford, common 
prewers—Blake and King, Junction terrace, Edgeware road, dressmakers—Bates and 
Co., Leeds, sharebrokers—Lane and Wilcox, Gracechurch street, general merchants— 
J. and DP. Camp, Waltham cross, carpenters—Chilver and Brown, New Burlington 
street, Westminster, apothecaries—Williamsons and Gaskill, Stockport, hat manufac- 
turers; as fur as regards W. Gaskill — Hitchcock, Maunder, and Hitchcock, St ‘Thomas- 
the-Apostle, Devonshire, woollen manufacturers ; as far as regards F. M. Hitchcock— 
Burton and Smallfield, Leicestershire, proprietors of the Leicestershire Mercury—James 
and Wadham, Queen street, Cheaps‘de, stationers—Pashley and Plevius, Birminghar., 
builders—Bruce and Wyld, Farringdon street, printers—Mills and Chevalse, Sedgley, 
Staffordshire, colliers—Allen and Co., Heworth, Durham, alkali manufacturers—Ste- 
phen and Hutchinson, Furnival’s inn, Holborn, attornies—Kodger and Douglas, drapers, 
Greenock —Baine and Johnston, Greenock, merchants; and Baine, Johnstone, and Co., 
Newfoundland, merchants. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Hobhouse, Phillott, and Lowder, Bath, bankers—fourth div of 44, to those creditors 
whose names commence with A, B, or C, on Monday, April 19; D, E, F, or G, on 
Tuesday, April 26; H,1I,J, K, L, on Wedoesday, April 21; M,N, O, P,Q, or R, on 
Thursday, April 22; 8, T, U, V, W, and Z, on Friday, April 23, at Mr Mundy’s, Bath; 
and also in the same alphabetical order, on the following Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, or on any Wednesday after the lst of May, at Mr Miller’s, 
Bristol. 

J. Coles, Strand, tobacconist—first div of 94, on Saturday, April 17, and two subse- 
quent Saturdays, at Mr Groom’s, Abchurch lane. 

T. Thompson, Brighton, grocer—first div of 3s, on Saturday, April 17, and two sub- 
sequent Saturdays, at Mr Groom's, Abchurch lane. 

G. Bradbury, Bishopsgate street and Moor lane, ironmonger—first div of 14s on Sa- 
turday, April 17, and three subsequent Saturdays, at Mr Groom’s. Abchurch lane. 

J. K. Bullen, Peter) orough, tailor—first div of 4s 4d, on Saturday, April 17, and two 
subsequent Saturdays, at Mr Edwards's, Frederick's place, Old Jewry. 

W. L. Collins, Wood street, Westminster, brewer—first div of Is 2d, on Saturday, 
April 17, and two subsequent Saturdays, at Mr Edwards's, Frederick's place, Old 
Jewry. 

G. Whitehead, Fleet street, printer, and Boyle street, Burlington gardens, money 
scrivener—second div of 2s, and first and second div of 3s 6d, on new proofs, on Satur- 
day, April 17, and two subsequent Saturdays, at Mr Edwards’s, Frederick's place, Old 
Jewry. 

J. Challen, Odiham, Hampshire, brewer—first div of Is, on Siturday, April 17, and 
two subseqnent Saturdays, at Mr Edwards's, Frederick's place, Old Jewry. 

John Botcherby, Darlington, coal-owner—tirst div of 28 6d, on Saturday, April 17, 
or any subsequent Saturday, at Mr Wakley’s, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 

J. Roberts and H. Hughes, Deansgate, Lancashire, linendrapers— final div of 1s 234, 
on the joint estate; and on the separate estate of J. Roberts—first div of 20s, on Tues- 
day, the 20th of April, and every subsequent Tuesday, at Mr Hobson’s, Manchester. 

G. H. Openshaw, Over Darwen, Lancashire, power-loom cloth manufacturer—first 
div of 8s 9d, on Tuesday, April 20, and every subsequent Tuesday, at Mr Hobson's, 
Manchester. 

T. Rogers, Bradford, Yorkshire, dentist—first div of 28 2d, on Tuesday, April 20, or 
any subsequent Tuesday, at Mr Hope's, Leeds. 

J. Broadbent, New Barn, Delf, Yorkshire, woollen manufacturer—first div of 7d, on 
Tuesday, April 20, or any subsequent Tuesiay, at Mr Hope’s, Leeds. 

J. Brett, Spilsby, Lincolnshire, grocer—first div of 2s 6d, on Tuesday, April 21, or 
any subsequent Tuesday, at Mr Kynaston’s, Hull. 

D. W., W. E., and A. J. Acraman, W. Morgan, T. Holroyd, and J. N. Franklyn, 
ship builders, Bristol—first div of 2s 6d, on We inesday, April 21, or any subsequent 
Wednesday, at Mr Hutton’s, Bristol. 





—_ 
Tuesday, April 20. 
—— 

ForeiGn Orrice, April 17,.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr 
William P. Robertson as Consul-General in Great Britain for the republic of the 
Equator. 

: PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

@¥den and Denton, Hartlepoo!, Durham, sliipbrokers—Chinnock and Co., Piccadilly, 
patentees of self-acting furniture—J. and J. Heaton, Haslington, Lancashire, ironfoun- 
ders—Cragg and Lewis, Manchester, joiners—Cannings and Case, Trowbridge, Wilt- 
shire, carpenters—J. and FE. Grundy, Heap bridge and Manchester, woollen manufac- 
turers—Taylor, Shepherd, and Co., Huddersticld, fancy cloth manufacturers—Gerrard 
and Coombe, Upwell, Cambridgeshire, surgeons—T. and W. H. Smith, Great Marl- 
borough street, Westminster, carpet warel.ousemen—W. and H. Brickley, Sol’s row, 
Hampstead road, drapers—Cohen and Isaacs, Goulston square, Whitechapel, clothiers 
—Rowden and Co., Highworth, Wiltshire, brewers—Hymers and Co., Gateshead, Dur- 
ham, ironfounders—Sykes & Wilkinson, Huddersfield, copperas manufacturers—Turner 
and Mather, Pilkington and Radcliffe, Lancashire, bleachers—The Wilden Iron and 
Tin-plate Company, Wilden and Birmingham ; as far as regards C, Jones, of Birming- 
ham—Mogg and Drew, Bristol, carpet dealers—N. and J. Badcock, Abingdon, drapers 
—Goward and Sharp, jun., Datchet and Harlington, omnibus proprietors—Clarkson and 
Collison, Queen's road, Dalston. builders—Haigh and Light, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
woolstaplers—E. and G. Blake, Walcot, Bath, plumbers—Wetherells and Co., How- 
den, Yorkshire, tanners—Evans and Co., Calvert’s buildings, Southwark, hop 
merchants.—Higham and Co., Preston, Lancashire, silk mercers—Taylor and 
Hall, Knottingley, Yorkshire, limeburners—Pocle sand Heathcote, Congleton, 
Cheshire, cabinct makers—R., J. P., and C. Wright, Stafford, mercers—Harris and 
Mason, Fareham, Hampshire, blacksmiths—Etchells and Cook, Ashton.under-Lyne, 
linen drapers—M’Callum and Co., Edinburgh, stockbroke:s—Baine and Johnston, 
Greenock, merchants ; and Baine, Johnsica, and Co., Newfoundland, merchants. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

R. and W. C. Oxtoby, Wansford and Great Driffield, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, corn 
factors—first div of 4s ; togeter with first div of 4s 11d on separate estate of R. Ox- 
toby, and first div of !s 8d on separate estate of W. C. Oxt by, on Wednesday, April 
21, or any subsequent Wednesday, at Kynaston’s, Hull. 

Mo'yneux, Witherby, and Co., Liverpool, merchants—third div of 4s 6d on Wednes- 
day, April 28, or any subsequent Wednesday, at Follett’s, Liverpool 

T. B. Mo'yneux, Liverpool, merchant— div of 20s on the separate estate, on Wednes- 
day, April 28, or any subsequent Wednesday, at Follett’s, Liverpool. 

A. Henderson, Old Burlington street, tailor—first div of 2s ou Monday, April 19, and 
two following Mondays, at Cannan’s, Birchin lane. 

D. Pattie, St Alban’s place, Edgeware road, stationer—first div of 2s 34 on Monday, 
April 19, and two following Mondays, at Cannan’s, Birchin lane. : 

R. Mackenzie, Hunter street, Brnnswick square, and Bond court, Walbrook, com- 


mission agent—second div of 9d on Monday, April 19, and two following Mondays, at 
Cannan s, Birchin lane. 






BANKRUPTS. 

HEnsERt THomas, Carmarthen, linendraper, to surrender on April 27, at 12 o'clock, 
June 1, at half-past 12, at the Bankrupts’ Court : solicitors, Hardwick and Davidson, 
Basinghall Street; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin lane. 

Cranes Cownpen, Fore street, Lambeth, boat builder, April 27, at 2 o'clock, June 
1, at 12, at the Bankrupts’ Court : solicitor, Ashby, Shoreditch ; official assignee, Can- 
nan, Birchin Jane. 

J Joux Cervix, Warminster and Chippenham, linen draper, April 27, at 11 o’cloek, 
une 1, at 12, at the Bankrupts’ Court: soliciwor, Jones, Size lane, Bucklersbury ; offi- 
cial assignee, Belcher. 

EDWARD Toone, King street, Twickenham, tea dealer, April 27, at half-past 1 o’clock, 
June 1, at Il, atthe Bankrupts’ Court : solicitors, Donne and Taylor, New Broad street ; 
Official assignee, Belcher. 
ptguent Wicntman, Colchester, draper, April 30, June 12, at 11 o'clock, at the 

ankrupts’ Court: solicitor, Cattlin, Ely place, Holborn ; official assignee, Green, Al- 
dermanbury, ; 


Witttam Bainpripas, Corrie place, Old Kent road, and Lombard strect, Chelsea, 


















grocer, May 4,at 12 o'clock, June | at 2, atthe Bankrupts’ Court: solicitors, Cox, Son, 
and Walrond, Sise Jane, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch lane. 

Artuvur BENTLEY, Bury, iron founder, April 30, May 20, at 11 o’c!ock, at the Man- 
chester Distric: Court of Bankruptcy: solicitors, Clarke, Gray, and Woodcock, Lin- 
coln’s inn fields ; Grundy, Bury; official! assignee, Hobson, Manchester. 

Micuagyt M‘Donna.u, Liverpool, ship broker, April 13, May 25, at 12 o’clock, at the 
Liverpool Distric®Court of Bankruptcy: solicitors, Bridger and Co., London wall; 
Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Tuomas Herpert, Bridgewater, grocer, May 4 and 26, at 11 o’clock, at the Exeter 
District Court ef Bankruptcy : solicitors, Boyle, Clement's inn; Terrell, Exoter ; Cope, 
Bridgewater ; official assignee, Hi'tzell, Exeter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J. Robb, Aberdeen, china merchant, April 27, May 18, at 12 o'clock, at the Lemon 
Tree tavern, Aberdeen. P 

Malcolm Carmichzel, Glasgow, asphalte manufacturer, April 26, May 17, at 20’clock 
at the Black Bull inn, Glasgow. 

J. Taylor, jun, Dalry, Ayrshire, merchant, April 26, May 17, at 3 o’clock, at the 
King’s Arms inn, Irvine. 

F. Macgregor, Lnverness, cabinetmaker, April 28, May 19, at 1 o’clock, at the cham- 
bers of Mr Davidson, Inverness. 

D. Smith, Cupar Fite, builder, April 24, May 18, at 12 o’clock, at M‘Nab’s inn, Cupar 
Fife. 

W. Blackwood, Glasgow, bovkseller, April 28, May 19, at 12 o’clock, at the office of 

Mr Miller, Glasgow. 
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Wiitiam Townteyv, coachmaker, Little James street, Bedford row, to surrender 
April 30 and June 4, at eleven at the Court of Bankruptcy. Cannan, official as- 
signee, Birchin lane, Cornhiil; Buchanan, Basingha!! street. 

Hexry F. Hoore, grocer, High street, Southwark, April 30 and June 4, at one, 
at the Court of Bankruptcy. Whitmore, official assignee, Basinghali street; Ro- 
berts, Temple Chambers, Fleet street. 

Ropeat Tarts, silversmith, Regent street, April 29, at half past twelve and June 
4, at eleven, at the Court of Bankruptcy. Belcher, official assignee; Fawcett, Jewin 
street, Aldersgate street. 

CHARLES Brooxs, carman, Vine yard, Lant street, Surrey, April 28, at one, and 
June 4, at twelve, at the Court of Bankruptcy. Pennell, official assignee ; Kemp- 
ster, Kennington lane, Surrey. 

KicHarp Peake, farmer. Bury, Hertfordshire, April 28, at half-past one, and May 
27, at one, at the Court of Bankruptcy. Bell, official assignee, Coleman street bui d- 
ings; Ivimey, Chancery lane. 

WiLtiaM SHuKkR, licensed victuallers, Salisbury, May 4, at twelve, and June 9 
at eleven, at the Court of Bankruptcy. dwards, official assignee, Frederick's place | 
Old Jewry ; Jones, Quality court, Chancery lane. 

Ratrw PicksTone, grocer, Manchester, May 5 and 31, at eleven, at the Manchester, 
District (ourt. Fraser, official assignee, Manchester; Wathen, Basinghall street, 
London ; Fogg, Manchester. 

Joun Jones, grocer, Llangefni, North Wales, May 7 and June 8, at twelve, at the 
Liverpool District Court. ‘Turner, official assignee, Liveryool ; Cornthwaite and Co., 
Old Jewry chambers, London; Pemberton, Liverpool. 

Mary FE. Bevt and Jamas Bet, newsvenders, Finch lane, Cornhill, May 4, at one, 
and June 9, at twelve, atthe Court of Bankruptcy. Edwards, official assignee, Old 
Jewry; Depree, Lawrence lane, Cheapside 

Wittiam WALKER, grocer, Woolwich, Kent, May 1, at one, and June 12, at half- 
pest eleven, at the Court of Bankruptcy. Follett, official assignee, Sambroek court, 
Basinghall street; Buchanan, Basingha!! street 

Tuomas Oakes, wine and spirit dealer, Walsall, Staffordshire, May 6, and June 10, 
at eleven, at the birmingham District Court. Christie, official assignee, Birmingham ; 
Marklew, Walsall. 

James LonGMorE WILks, tailor, Worcester, May 6, and June 10, at eleven, at the 
Birmingham District Court, Whitmore, official assignee, Birmingham ; Jones, Wor- 
cester; Smith, Birmingham. 

MICHAEL M‘DonneELL, shipbroker, Liverpool, April 30, and May 25, at twelve, at the 
Liverpool District Court. Bird, official assignee, Liverpool; Bridger and Co,, London, 
wall, London ; Dodge, Liverpool. 

Joseru SuePUERD and BENJAMIN SHEPHERD, wine and spirit merchants, Exeter, 
May 6, and June i5, at eleven, at the Exeter District Court. Hirtzel, official assignee, 
Exeter; Gale, Basinghall street, Loncon; Sanders and Kitson, Exeter. 

WiLuiaAM Brap ry, sen., innkeeper, Kirby Lonsdale, April 20, at twelve, and June 
11, at one, at the Newcastle upon Tyne District Court. Baker, official assignee, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; Greggs, Kirby Lonsdale; Bates and Dees, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Gregory ani Co., Bedford row 

James Les, cabinet case maker, Sutton Colcfield, Warwickshire, April 29 and May 
29, at eleven, at the Birmingham District Court. Christie, official assignee, bis 














ham, Suckling, Birmingham ; Chilton and Co., Chancery lane, London. 
Che Ratlwav Rionitor. 


EPITOME OF RAILWAY NEWS. 





DvuBLIN AND Krncstown.—The half-yearly meeting was held in Dublin on 
Thursday week, Mr G. Pim in the chair. From the balance sheet, it appeared 
that the receipts for the half year ending 28th February 1847, amounted to 
54,0531 0s 10d, from which, deducting all charges, there was left a balance of 
income on the year of 22,572/. The report stated that the receipts for the half 
year ending Feb. were 1,000/ under that of the corresponding half year of 1846. 
Considering the cireumstances of the country that small diminution was held to 
be calculated to place the character of the line very high in the estimation of 
the public. <A dividend, at the rate of nine per cent per annum, was recom- 
mended. The report was adopted. Mr Haughton proposed a resolution to the 
effect that the directors be recommended to proceed to construct the extension 
line to Bray. ‘The resolution was seconded. The object of this resolution was, 
that inasmuch as the company had entered into an agreement with the line 
known as the “ Three W. line,” a portion of which agreement committed the 
latter to the extension to Bray, the directors, in carrying out the recommenda- 
tion, must be stopped by injunction on the part of the Three W. line, or the 
latter must virtually waive its right to insist on the arrangement. An amend- 
ment was proposed by Mr Palmer, recommending that negotiations should be 
entered into with the Three W. company. This also was seconded. The dis- 
cussion of these propositions was coutinued for some time, after which Mr Kin- | | 
caid, one of the directors, expressed himself as opposed to both resolution and 
amendment. . He thought that the proprietors, before they recommended the | | 
directors to commence the Bray extension, should have advised them how they |} 
were to get over the arrangement for the sale of the line to the Three W. com- 
pany. With respect to entering into negotiations, he must say that he thought 
they were already in a sufficiently good position. The arrangement entered 
into, if carried out in its integrity, weuld be an admirable arrangement for that 
company. The parties to whom it had been agreed to sell the line, were bound 
by their act to go to Bray, Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford; and they had 
pledged themselves to raise a capital of 24 millions. Since then, they had in- 
troduced a bill to parliament to enable them to shorten their line and to lessen | 





| 
' 
| 
} 
| 


their capital. Certain deeds had been presented to the directors of the Dublin 
and Kingstown line for ratification, which they refused to sign. They would 
continue to do so unless it was shown to them how the arrangement entered 
into could be carried out in its original intent. He thought the directors should 
be left to their discretion, and that both resolution and amendment should be 
withdrawn. Finally, this recommendation was acceded to, the question on the 
resvlution having been put to the meeting. 
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THE ECONOMIST. 


(April 24, 1847. 





CALLS FOR APRIL. 


Date Amount Number 
Names of Railways. when per of Total. 
due. share. shares. 
April. z s. d. 
Birmingham and Oxford Junction...... i9 w. 5 0 0 ... 50,000 ... 250,000 
Belfast and Ballymena...... 5 we 210 O ooo - oo 19,250 


Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
JUNCHION ceeseceseseeercanecessereneces seeees 26 ave 
Belfast and County Down (original, 


~ 
] 


0 .. 45,000 .. 56,250 





8 w. 5 0 0 .. 10,000 ... 50,006 
Caledonian (Clydesdale Junction) ... 26 .. 5 0 0 .. 9,000 45,000 
Cork and Bandon .........c00++. » Be 36... £80 12,000 


Dublin and Belfast (Junction and Na- 
POM PUROR cevencccccsccncccsscsesneccscecen «610 
Dutch Rhenish .......00-ccccceessssceeees ‘ 
Dublin and Drogheda (thirds, 25/) ... 20 ... 
Dublin, Dundrum, and Rathfarnham 30 ... 
Eastern Counties (York Extension,A) 19 ... 
Fleetwood, Preston, and West Riding 
JUNCTION ...000-s+000+00 cee 000 
Great North of England (30/) .. 
Glocester and Dean Forest..........0. 


oe. 19,000 ... 47,500 
0 0 ... 100,000 ... 100,000 
6 8 we 6,000 ... 20.000 
5 
0 





0 .. 8.000 ... 6,000 
0 .. 185,000 ... 185,000 


“Stet 


coveccocesscoce 3S ave 0 22,500 ... $3,750 
— BW. 6 6 0 w 1600... Bee 
SB we 110 © oo 1988800 wo 19,200 


os 
rT 
> 
. 
. 





Ipswich and Bury (Norwich Exten- 

mnt tonamenmmes AR: an Bil O..6. BR « FRG 
Lancaster and Carlisle (thirds)......... 12 ww. 2!0 0 .. 18,000 .. 45,000 
London aad Blackwall! (new, No 1)... Lh coo 1 © @ we 24,000 ... 24,000 
London and South-Western (50/).... 14 .. 5 0 0 .. 46,500 .. 232,500 
London and South-Western (40/) ...... 84 wo 4 0 O we 46000 ... 34,000 
London and South-Western (50/new) 8 .. 5 0 0 .. 9,266 .. 46,330 
London and South-Western (40/ new) _ 2 8 < 1,200 ... 4,800 
London and North-Western (Grand 

Junction (25/)...--+0+ 15 ce B O@ O wo 24,789 .. 123,945 


London and North-Western (L. and B. 

















ZBL) cecceccce ses cocececesencccs cee ces cosece 1 3 @80. 55,000 .. 275,000 
Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester, 

CEDE) ecncccnscesscepecssncasconceneesvesoeen «68 oe BOB 10,000 ... 50,000 
Londonderry and Enniskillen .. i2 .. 210 0 10,000 ... 25,000 
Leeds ond Bradford .........000++++ . 1S 5 0 0 ... 18,000 ... 90,000 
Leeds and Thirsk............-+ - 30 - 310 0 . 17,800 ... 62,300 
Midland (Erewash Valley).. ~ 5 5 0 O we 3,800 .. 19,000 
Midland (new 40/).......00---sess00s © = 8 we 6 O DO we 53,293 ... 319,758 
Norfolk (5 per cent., EX.).........cccse0e 20 40 0 .. 15,000 ... 60,000 
Newcastle and Berwick (new scrip, 25/) 1 .. 5 0 0 56,000 ... 280,000 
Northern Counties Union, o 17 we 110 0 60.000 ... 90,000 
BIOETK: (ROW BOE) csc .ncccrcceevesseocesesece Dw 5&5 OO. 9,850 .. 49.250 
Rouen and Havre (cail on loan bonds 1 ... — ow. 40,00 —_ 
Newcastle and Carlisle (new, 100/) ... 2 .. 20 0 0 . 2,000 ... 40,000 
Newcastle and Carlisle (new, 25/) ....... 2 » Oo OD cm 1,000 .. 5,000 
South Eastern (NO. 4) ...ccccccsesees - - 1 5 O «w. 285,000 ... 356,250 
Southampton aud Dorchester ... 5 we 210 O .. 10.000 ... 24,000 
Scottish Central .........+s.ceese+ees <— Bu BH 8 w~ CO ~ BOO 
Scottish Midland (Junction)  .......cc0.. 10 - 5 0 O we 12,000 ... 60,000 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham (Class B) 15 115 0 .. 52,000 ... 91,000 
ES OF PE incenscvdecapnnseenvosscesoonen 1S 2 0 0 «we. 25,000 ...° 50,000 
Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth......... 1 5 0 0 ww. 36,000 150,000 
Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and 

BED, | nssennseees eescecannsssonnscosscoecess IQ aco O10 © oes 100,000 «. 50,000 
York and North Midland (Extens.on 

Q@Nd Branch)  ...cccccc secscccccescorccore G os 5 O CE 25,300 ... 126,500 
Blackburn, Clitheroe, and North Wes- 

tern (A. shares) ..... escccecccccces 2B ow 1 OF 6 lcs _— _ 
East Lincolnshire ccccc.ccoccessccccsccoveess SQ cee 210 @ 2. 24,000 ... 60,000 
Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester, 25/ 

OB POB 000 cee cevccccee coe eccccsosecocee seaverenses 28 ws 310 0 on _ _ 


Londanderry and Coleraine .........000008 26 .. 210 0 .. 10,000 .. 25,000 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln 
SG RS SRR caf MN: sc, lie — 
Manchester and Leeds Livepool and 








Bury 502 shares ..-cccccc--ssccccosssccvess 26 oe 5 0 0 16,000 ... 80,000 
Manchester and Leeds Huddersfield 
and Sheffield Junction £0/ shares...... 28 .. 5 0 0 .. a ae 
Shrewsbury and Chester 20 shares...... 27 ... 2 0 O os _ _ 
Shrewsbury and Chester 26/ l3s4dsh 27 .. 1 0 0 .. — — 
Total ...... O00 ses cereus ces eneces eee eeseneeeeeeeees cee serene ses cesses £4,022,553 








FOREIGN RAILWAY NEWS. 





FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, April 21.—The situation of our new railways has not improved, and 
the shareholders are vainly requesting every day a decision of the Minister of 
Public Works in favour of them. M. Dumon, when he spoke before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, seemed rather favourable to the companies, and hinted that he 
would recommend some modifications to their contracts. But in his negotia- 
tions with the Boards of Directors he raises objections to every alleviating mea- 
sure, and he is suspected to aim only at protracting the decision until the end 
of the session. He is chiefly averse to granting two of the principal concessions 
which are requested by most of the companies—the guarantee of a minimum of 
interest, and a pecuniary subvention. M. Dumon fears that such grants would 
be repelled by the Chambers, who are generally severe when they must decide 
upon monetary questions, and who are much more so in this moment of financial 
crisis. 

I think, however, that it is impossible to suppose the government would suffer 
the contracts of those companies to remain unaltered ; because, in this case, 
most of them would wind up their concerns, and then a sad dilemma would be 
raised. Either the government will be obliged to undertake those railways, 
which would have been abandoned by the companies, and they should be under 
the necessity of expending more than one thousand million of francs, and of 
raising a loan for this amount; or they would let the railway network of 
France remain unfinished. The main line from Paris to Marseilles would be 
abandoned, and more than 200,000 workmen would be deprived of work during 
several years. 

It is certain now that the Bordeaux and Cette, the Paris and Lyons, and the 
Lyons and Avignon railway companies are determined to dissolve as soon as it 
is positively decided that they can obtain no aid from the government. 

The Bordeaux and Cette and the Lyons and Avignon are in rather favourable 
condition to dissolve, because they have not begun their works, so that the only 
loss of the shareholders would be the caution money which is in the hands of the 
government, and will certainly not be returned. But the Paris and Lyons rail- 
way company is notin so favourable a situation, because they have already ex- 
pended money for the works of one partof their line ; they have made purchases of 
land throughout the whole line, and made engagements with the landowners; 
so that if they should abandon the concern, the shareholders would not probably 
receive one shilling from the eight pounds paid up. It seems, then, that it is 
indispensible to continue the works ; but the shareholders are so hopeless, that 
the next call of 2/, due in June, will not be paid, and the board of directors re- 
ceiving no money, will be forced to discontinue the works. 


The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Paris and Lyons 
railway company was impatiently looked for, because everybody hoped that 
some cue would be given to the probable result of the negotiations of the board 
of directors with the government. The result of this meeting was not satis- 
factory. 

The meeting wgs numerously attended. M. Gouin was in the chair, and M, 
Isaac Pereire read the report of the directors. The document refera to the 
state of advancement which the works have already reached. Contracts have 
been entered into for the execution of the works as far as Tounerre, a distance 
of 125 miles, and for the requisite supply of sleepers, rails, and chairs. Thirty 
locomotives had been ordered. On all this section the works had been urged 
on most actively. The Paris terminus of the line had been the object of consi- 
derable difficulty to the company, and eventually the directors had been obliged 
to give up the preference they felt for the Boulevart Contrescarpe, and yield to 
circumstances which they could not control. They had, however, in accepting 
the Boulevart Mazas as the site of their terminus, obtained from the municipal 
council such favourable terms for the approaches to that locality, as served in 
a great measure as a compensation for the change. The works on this part 
of the undertaking, as well as for the goods station at Berry, could be com- 
menced almost immediately. On the second section of the line, from Tounerre 
to Dijon, the direction had been definitively decided on, but the only part of 
the works that had been as yet entered on was the tunnel of Blois. The com- 
pany hoped to have been able to open, during the present year, the part of the 
line between Dijon and Chalons, but different circumstances will prevent this 
taking place. 

The whole expenses incurred, up to December, for the constructing of the 
line, and the purchase of stock, including the acquisition of lands, the earth- 
works, amounted to 26,376,160fr 65c. 

The report enters into a consideration of the position of the company, 
with respect to the cost of executing the line. The expense, as estimated 
originally by the Government engineera, had been set down at 180 millions of 
franes, and the capital of the company had been fixed at 200 millions. Now, it 
is certain that the expenses would amount at least to 300 millions. Therefore, 
the Board of Directors had applied to the Government, and demanded such alte- 
rations of their contract as would establish something like equality between the 
sacrifices of all kinds made by the company to construct the line, and the pro- 
bable returns. The negotiations were still going on with the Minister of Public 
Works, but as yet without result. Should the directors find that their just re- 
presentations were not attended to, they would propose an entire abro,ation 
of the contract, and wind up the affair. 

The old working lines are in better condition, and their shares are rising 
in the market. The Rouen shares had, during the whole week, a great suc- 
cess, and the speculators seem at last to be alive to the advantages of this 
railway, which they had overlooked unti! this moment. The Board of Direc- 
tors of this company are reproached as being less economical than the Board 
of the Paris and Orleans, and, besides, the tariffs are much lower on account 
of the competition of the Seine navigation. Except for those two reasons, the 
benefits of the Rouen company would exceed those of Orleans, and, therefore, 
their shares ought to be quoted at higher prices. But, in spite of the two 
drawbacks above-mentioned, the difference of more than 300f, which exists 
between the prices of both lines, is unnatural. At this moment the weekly re- 
ceipts of Rouen exceed 200,000f, and will certainly increase to 250,000f when 
the traffic of the Rouen and Havre line has obtained its whole development. 
The Orleans line has never obtained more than 220,000f per week, and its 
weekly receipts are at this moment under 200,000f. It is then probable that 
the Rouen company will be able at the end of this year to declare a dividend 
equal to that of Orleans. Therefore, many barters have been made between 
the Orleans and the Rouen shares; that is, they sold out the first and 
bought in the second. 

The following are the variations of our railway shares from April 13 to 
April 20th :— 

I'he Northern shares improved 2f 50c at 626f 25c; Orleans, 10f at 1,232f50c ; Rouen, 
48f 75c at 928f 75c; Havre, 11f 25c at 680f; Marseilles, 5f at 775f; Vierzon, 3f 75¢c at 
563f 75¢ ; Lyons, ‘f 25c at 430f; Strasburg. If 25c at 428f 75c; Bordeaux and Cette, 
2f 50c at 447f£50c. Bale has declined !f 25c at 190f; Nantes If 25c at 421f 25c; 
Dieppe 5f at 315f; Versailles (R.B.), 5f at 330f; ditto (L.B.), unvaried, at 215f; Bor- 
deaux, at 510f. 


Paris ExcHanGE, half-past four,—We had to-day a very buoyant market, and 
there was a general improvement in stocks and shares. But the favourite security 
is always the shares of the Rouen, which experienced a new rise of 15f over the quota- 
tions of yesterday. We understand that the receipts of this line for the last week end- 
ing on April 17, amounted to 213,675f. The receipts of the preceding week had given 
a figure of 209,746f 20c, so that it is a new increase of nearly 4,000f. This fact had 
begun this morning to transpire at the Bourse, and determined new purchases on a large 
scale. There ism great decouvert upon this line, and until yesterday they had con- 
tinued to sell away, and now they begin to be afraid, ard several sellers were purchas- 
ing back at every price. 

All the other working lines were improving, though in a less important proportion. 
The new lines maintained their prices, but they were nearly abandoned by speculators. 

The Rouen rose from 928f 75c to 945f. Orleans from 1,235f to 1,238f 75c. Havre 
from 680f to 687f 50c. Marseilles from 780f to 785f. Bordeaux from 507f 50c to 510f. 
Northern from 627f 50¢c to 628f 75c. Lyons from 4)1f 25¢ to 432f 50c. Strasburg from 
428f 75c to 430f. Nantes from 420f to425f. Vierzon from 567f 50c to 592f 50c. The 
exchange on London was much in rquest, and paper has been negotiated for three 
months at 25°60. 





RAILWAY SHARE MARKDBT. 


LONDON. 


Monpay, April 19.—There is no change in the character of the market worthy of 
notice. Business is done on the most limited scale, from the absence of buyers, and 
no disposition being shown on the part of holders to sell. 

Turspayr, April 20.—The share market in some respects showed a slight improve- 
ment to-day, owing to the rise in the price of consols; but there was extremely little 
business done, and the general character of the market remained the same as yester- 
day. The disposition to deal in railway shares, which engrossed the whole atten‘ion of 
jobbers some months ago, has for some time past been again transferred to public stock, 
to which the great bulk of speculative business is now confined. 


Wepwnespay, April 21.—There is no new feature ofany kind in the share market. The 
amount of business continues to be on the most limited scale; but without any ap pa- 
rent desire to press sales. It is stated to-day, that there is a distinct understanding 
that no railway bills of any importance wi'l pass in the present session, The state of the 
money market, and the early period at which the session is expected to be brought to 
a close, seem to render such a result not only desirable, but also probable. 

Tuurspayr, April 22.—There has been a decidedly worse feeling in the share market 
to-day, and a greater disposition has been shown to force the sale of shares. The quo- 
tations have accordingly generally given way, and most lines are lower, and especially 
Brightons, Midlands, Caledonians, and Dovers. 


Fripayr, April 23.—Railway shares have been depressed in value, and sales are 
more difficult. 





Betgast, Monday, April 19 —The share market, in Belfast, is very inactive. Ulster 
railway and Ulster Bank shares are offered. Ballymena railway shares have changed 
hands, at our quotations, We observe the Enviskillen and Derry railway will have 
been opened from Derry to Strabane, to-day. 
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